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LITERATURE. 


Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne. 
Vol. III. Edited by C. E. Doble. (Printed 
for the Oxford Historical Society.) 


Tuis new volume of the diaries of the inde- 
fatigable antiquary at Oxford covers a period 
of about two years and a half, extending from 
the last days of May, 1710, to the middle of 
December, 1712. And they were in many 
respects the happiest years of his lifetime. It 
is true that the “‘ Young King,” under which 
loving title Hearne veiled the Old Pretender, 
was still in exile from his dominions, and 
that he was even compelled, as the diarist 
plaintively notes, to retire for a time from 
the court of St. Germain’s; but the intruder 
from Brunswick had not yet seized on the 
throne, and the Whigs were no longer in 
possession of the seals of office. Moreover, 
there came, not infrequently, nights ‘ when 
several of us were in company, all honest 
men;”’ and one of the band would assert, to 
the ready credence of his companions, that the 
Pretender was in England when Queen Anne 
was crowned, and that ‘‘the Queen kissed 
him at that time, he being present at the 
coronation.” This was news indeed, and 
such as Hearne could joyfully note with the 
simple addition of the words, ‘‘ This is a great 
secret.”” His labours, too, were receiving some 
slight recognition from the hands of those 
who had the smaller posts of the university 
to give away. In July, 1712, Dr. Hudson, 
who had not always been his friend, 


‘made the writer of these matters second 
keeper of the Bodleian Library, with liberty 
allowed him of being keeper of the anatomy 
schoole, or Bodleian repository, on purpose to 
advance the perquisites of the place, which are 
very inconsiderable.” 


In this congenial position Hearne quietly re- 
mained until the fatal day atrived when new 
oaths were imposed which his conscience would 
not allow him to take, and he was ejected from 
his situation. ‘New keys were made, and 
the lock of the library door was altered” to 
keep him from entering its doors again; and 
from that day Hearne dwelt an outcast 
from the institution which he loved with love 
as great as was ever felt by an Oxford don. 
The university dealt in those days but 
harshly with the students who were most 
active in exploring her past history, A chance 
passage in the Athenae Oxonienses subjected 
Anthony Wood to public ignominy ; devotion to 
a dying cause forced poor Hearne to dwell 
apart from his beloved books in the Bodleian. 

In one respect this volume differs from its 
predecessors, A far larger number of its 


pages are occupied with notes, partly topo- 
graphical and partly historical, of the places 
around Oxford. It opens with a sheaf of 





notes concerning Littlemore Nunnery; there 
are animated narratives of excursions to 
Abingdon, “on purpose to view the anti- 
quities there”; to Stonesfield, whither 
Hearne “‘ walked over to view and review” 
its tesselated pavement; and to Hollywell 
manorhouse and the church which adjoins it. 
Hearne was one time at Stanton Harcourt 
taking copies of the monuments in the church, 
at another he visited the neighbourhood of 
Windsor and gossiped on the Roman way 
from Silchester to Henley. One antiquarian 
friend sent him transcripts of the epitaphs in 
Bisham Church to the memory of the family 
of Hoby, and Thomas Rawlinson communi- 
cated a dozen more partly taken from the 
chapels of the Inns of Court. From Kent he 
received particulars of the Roman remains in 
the Isle of Thanet. Nor did he shrink from 
inserting in his note books information on 
many other extraneous topics in which he was 
interested. He copies at length several docu- 
ments respecting a distressed connexion of 
Sir Thomas Bodley, which the genealogists of 
Devon will do well to consult. He tran- 
scribes the inscription on the medal of brass 
in memory of John Lilburne’s acquittal by 
the jury in 1649, and describes the head of 
the ‘‘ fiery particle” as proving him to be “ of 
a demure, puritanical, starch’d, invidious, 
and unsettled temper.” The names of the 
brave men composing the jury are set out at 
length ; and the inscription bears witness to 
their integrity, ‘‘who are juges of law, as 
well as fact’’—words which sum up the claims 
of Erskine and the Whigs of more than a 
century later against the rulings of Mansfield 
and Buller in limitation of the jury’s privilege. 

The ferocity of political passion rages at its 
fiercest heat in Hearne’s diaries. When 
Dolben, the archbishop’s son, who took the 
leading place in Sacheverell’s prosecution, 
died young, the party zealot jots down the 
fact with the comment ‘‘ by which the hang- 
man was savy’d a labour.” Godolphin and 
Marlborough are driven from their places to 
the great joy ‘‘ of all honest men.” No facts 
in the former’s life stand out more conspicuously 
than the disinterested spirit with which he 
held office for so many years, and the com- 
parative poverty in which he quitted official 
life ; but political animosity blinded Hearne 
into believing that Godolphin had made use 
of his opportunities to the ‘‘ advance of his 
own secular fortunes.”” The character of 
Archbishop Tenison is assailed with equal 
fury. This worthy prelate is accused 


“of so mean a spirit that he lately, and 
perhaps does so still, puts the money of a 
certain school into his own pocket instead of 
letting it go to its proper use; and though he 
preaches up and often talks of charity, yet he 
has the least share of it almost of any man in 
England.” 

Mohun, the duellist, is dubbed, and not with- 
out reason (for if he had rivals in crime, he 
knew no superiors), ‘‘ the greatest debauchee 
and bully of the age”; but it is difficult to 
believe on Hearne’s authorityfthat the Whigs 
appeared glad at the death of the Duke of 
Hamilton, and cried up Mohun for a saint. 
With no less fury does the prejudiced 
chronicler pursue his contemporaries in the 
academic life of Oxford. Take, for instance, 
the fellow of Brazenose (p. 21), to whom are 
, tied the epithets of ‘ white Jiver’d, sneaking, 








| mean-spirited, and hypochondriacal” ; or Dr. 
Whitby, on whom are saddled on the same 
page the adjectives of ‘a dull pretending 
heavy muddy-headed man,” and an “ inju- 
dicious, Socinian, plagiary, Whiggish, and 
conceited interpreter.” Nor are these isolated 
instances of Hearne’s opprobrious language on 
those who differed from him. It would not 
be difficult to discover as many instances as 
there are pages in this volume of unjust 
epithets applied to men eminent in the 
political world or of unblemished character in 
private life. 

Hearne’s references to the literary men of 
his age are full of amusement. Tickell, the 
translator of Homer, finds little mercy at the 
hands of the diarist. His clection to a 
fellowship at Queen’s College is noted under 
November 1710, with the emphatic statement 
that he was promoted over several of his 
seniors, ‘and such as were better scholars,” 
and with the pleasing addition that ‘this 
Tickie [sic] is a pretender to poetry.” In 
the same winter the newly elected fellow 
begins a course of lectures for Trapp, the 
professor of poetry, and the opening address 
on ‘The Nature and Laws of Bucolicks” is 
dubbed ‘a very silly indiscreet performance.” 
Time did not soften Hearne’s harsh estimate, 
for in August 1711 the name of Tickell again 
comes to the surface as “a vain conceited 
coxcomb, and not able to write anything 
solid, nor indeed intelligibly.”” The death of 
Duke, another poetaster whose effusions are 
contained in Johnson’s Poets, is entered in 
February 1711, as ‘‘he went to bed well and 
was found next morning dead in his bed ” ; 
but this forgotten versifier is lauded as “ an 
ingenious man.” The appearance of the 
Spectator is chronicled, and the accuracy of 
Hearne’s information comes out in the remark 
that it was ‘‘ written, as is suppos’d, by the 
same hand that writ the Tattler, viz., Captain 
Steel.” The letter written from Oxford by 
one Abraham Froth is noted as a satire on 
Charlett, and the stir at the university over 
its appearance is summed-up in the sentence : 
**Queen’s people are angry at it, and the 
common room say there ’tis silly, dull stuff, 
and they are seconded by some that have been 
of the same college. But men that are in- 
different commend it highly, as it deserves,” 

Several illustrations of current events are 
scattered through the volume. One college 
fellow died in September 1712 
‘‘of a rash and a feaverett. I call it a feaverett, 
it being a small feaver that at this time goes 
all over England, It seizes suddenly and holds 
generally but three days.” 


The same malady is mentioned in the Went- 
worth Papers as ‘“‘this new distemper call’d 
by Dr. Swift a feavouret.”’ 

The extracts which we have cited are-a fair 
sample of the good things which abound in 
this new section of Hearne’s note-books, 

W. P. Courtney. 








Angling Songs. By Thomas Tod Stoddart, 
with a Memoir by Anna M. Stoddart. 
(Blackwood. ) 


Tuar Mr. Stoddart’s life should be written 
is only natural. He was an accomplished 
angler, and (what frequently accompanies 
angling) an enthusiatic lover of poetry. Born 
in 1810, he was an intimate friend of the 
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Wilsons, of Aytoun, Hogg, Ferrier, “‘ Delta,” 
and Henry Glassford Bell, the Jast names in 
the literary supremacy of Edinburgh before 
the Muse fled south to the lake poets. Words- 
worth he never saw, and just missed dining 
with Sir Walter at the Ettrick Shepherd’s 
house, owing to excessive devotion to the 
river-side. The great novelist, as it hap- 
pened, was that night at his best; and deep 
was Stoddart’s mortification ever after that 
he had missed such a treat. Tweed and 
Teviot he loved passionately through life, 
knowing every inch of their course, almost 
every pebble and flower along their banks. In 
a district where all are fishermen, he was 
universally acknowledged the chief. Numer- 
ous were the friends with whom he was thus 
brought into contact. Indeed, poetry, friend- 
ship, and fly-fishing satisfied Stoddart’s am- 
bitions. Late in life he criticised for six years 
the last of these topics in the Acapremy. 


‘* My life,” he wrote a few weeks before he 
died, ‘‘has abounded in happy passages. I 
have been blessed with a joyous and loving 
wife, attached children, many genial friends, 
many endearing associations and delights, also 
a competent income, so far as my wants in that 
direction extend. What more can a man 
desire ?”’ 


There could not be much to chronicle in 
such an Arcadian life. Time was measured 
for Stoddart by emotions and sensibilities 
rather than by events. The Stoddarts (prius 
Stouthearts) had long been settled in Liddes- 
dale and Ettrick, so that love of the Borders 
and of the free wild life which could there be 
led was hereditary with Thomas Stoddart. 
His father attained the rank of vice-admiral 
late in life. As a young officer he had seen 
much service efloat and was a stern disciplin- 
‘ arian, not much in sympathy, we gather, 

with the tastes of his son. The latter, first 
at the High School then at the University, 
acquired a strong love for the ‘romantic 
town.” Educated for the law, be much 
preferred rambling over the hills and dales of 
the Highlands, and thus gradually acquired 
that intimate knowledge of every river and 
burn which is turned to good use in his 
Angler’s Companion. On one of these 
excursions he made his way by Strathpeffer 
to the farmhouse of Contin, where he met his 
future wife, then a girl only able to speak 
Gaelic. Lovemaking was carried on under 
difficulties, as the young Sassenach was 
entirely ignorant of that language, and Miss 
Macgregor’s father, as their medium, could 
not well understand his guest’s compliments. 
However, the maiden was sent to school at 
Inverness, and in due time Stoddart married 
and settled down at Kelso in the centre of a 
district full of natural beauties and legendary 
lore. Here the rest of his life was passed in 
writing and fishing, in almost uninterrupted 
domestic peace, until death came gently and 
with kindly hand in 1880. Latterly, the old 
angler solaced his weakness by the culture of 
roses or by a day’s visit to Yarrow instead 
of the annual stay which he made there of 
old. The record of the first trout which he 
caught as a boy in Cockle Mill Burn may 
be matched with that of his last salmon 
which he took in the Tweed in 1879. Some 
readers will remember the touching passage 
in Mrs. Gordon’s life of her father, John 
Wilson, whose friendship was so valued by 





Stoddart. The old man sat up on his bed, 
asked for his fly-book, took out the flies which 
bad so long been dear to him, tenderly 
smoothed and replaced them, and soon after 
died. With something of the same fond 
retrospect Stoddart never failed, as long as 
his limbs could bear him, to walk day by day 
to Kelso Bridge and look down on the river 
where he had so often fished and whose 
beauty he had enthusiastically sung. He 
was laid in Kelso Cemetery, in a spot which 
he had chosen, ‘‘where 1 can hear the 
Tweed,” as he said. 

Little remains to be said of so uneventful 
a life. Miss Stoddart has written it with 
much filial devotion and in a pleasant style, 
not altogether suppressing blemishes and 
failings, and thereby giving readers a more 
vivid impression of her father. Earnest, 
vigorous, impassioned in all he said or did, we 
hear of his quarrel with a water-bailiff, which 
led to an action, decided, however, in hisfavour. 
This eagerness seems at times to have passed 
into irascibility, which was soon spent. No 
man possessed a warmer heart, or made and 
kept more friends. His hastiness again 
emerges in his antipathy to the clergy ; and 
one or two little circumstances mentioned in 
the memoir show that his mind was deficient in 
a certain reverence which most reflective men, 
certainly most reflective old men, have gener- 
ally possessed. But Stoddart was a sterling 
character, and we are thankful to his daughter 
for giving us his portrait to hang among the 
many Border celebrities who are enshrined 
in literature. 

Without question his Angler’s Oom- 
panion is an admirable manual to the fishing 
of Scotland. Partly from having long been 
out of print, partly from its not marking an 
epoch in angling, as did Stewart’s Practical 
Angler published ten years after it, the 
Oompanion is not now so well known as it 
might be. Whatever Stoddart wrote was 
written from an ample experience. Our 
knowledge of the Salmonidae, however, has 
largely developed even since his death. His 
longer poetical works depended too much upon 
the supernatural and the unexpected to suit 
the ear of a generation turning with greater 
affection to the homely realities of Tennyson 
and the dainty fashion in which he deals with 
romanticism. Most of Stoddart’s angling 
songs were written before he was twenty-five, 
and a selection of them accompanies this 
memoir. They suffer naturally from harping 
on one string. The love of nature manifested 
in them is extreme, and yet their wording is 
at times too artificial. In reading them every 
now and then a sigh escapes for the rugged 
simplicity cf Roxby and Doubleday; for a 
fishing song, if not simple and natural, does 
not long maintain its sway in an angler’s 
heart. ‘*The Taking of the Salmon,’ how- 
ever, is full of fire and spirit, while much 
sweetness comes out in ‘‘O waken, winds, 
waken !” if one prosaic line be excepted— 


** Calm-bound is the form of the water-bird fair.”’ 


‘‘The Yellow Fins of Yarrow” is a fitting 
contribution to the sad loveliness that over- 
hangs that sweet stream. Much of Stoddart’s 
fancy is lavished—and worthily lavished—on 
the T'weed, although he fecls 


** The soft sough o’ a slender wand 
Ts meetest music for the Tweed.’’ 








In another poem the artificiality mentioned 
above spoils such a verse on this river as 
‘* Dearer the streamlets, one and all, 
That blend with its Eolian brawl 
Their own enamouring voices.” 
A certain conventionality and lack of freedom, 
both in thought and expression, besets most 
of the sonnets here given. Thus, after speak- 
ing of the Conon gliding on, while hills 
enclose the quiet lake, the poet adds: 
‘* At length, this soft repose— 
The Syren bosom of the pastoral deeps 
It rudely spurns, and with terrific leaps 
Descends into the valley.’’ 
A similar awkwardness defaces the first few 
lines of a sonnet on the Findhorn. It will be 
long, however, before Border minstrelsy suffers 
Stoddart’s verse to die; and we are glad, in 
the name of all anglers, to give it a cordial 
welcome. A generous appreciation of poetry 
is best shown by not ignoring its blemishes, 
or at the same time suppressing how the 
vigorous lines, and every here and there the 
tenderness of the poet’s diction, wake deeper 
feelings and charm far-reaching memory. 
Want of space prevents us from noticing the 
many interesting passages on Scotland and 
her recent worthies which will be found in 
this book. 


M. G. Warns. 








Celtic Ireland. By Sophie Bryant. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Or Mrs. Bryant’s Celtic Ireland, I say 
at once, seldom has a book given me such 
unmixed pleasure. Not because the writer 
brings her political views to the front ; 
she does nothing of the kind. With a 
woman’s oneness of aim, she holds steadily 
before her the purpose of her inquiry: ‘‘ What 
manner of people were the ancient Irish, and 
how have they, with an infusion of other 
races, developed into the modern Irish 
nation?’’ No; why I delight in her book 
is because, while she keeps close to facts, she 
shows such intelligent sympathy with her 
subject that, were she the veriest Unionist, 
she would command from every Irish 
Nationalist a grateful hearing. 

There are two ways of telling historical 
truths. Mr. Froude, in everything he has 
written about Ireland and the Irish, adopts 
one. His “nglish in Ireland is (like his Z'wo 
Chiefs of Dunboy) full of truths, the most 
unpalatable, about English folly and mis- 
government. About this he never minces 
matters; and yet somehow he manages to 
leave the impression that it is all the fault 
of the Irish. This ‘‘ people of God’s wrath” 
(as the Cromwellian Proclamation calied them) 
contrived by wicked sorcery again and again 
to change the ‘‘imperial race” into a set 
of imbeciles. Like Demiurgus, handieapped 
by the imperfection of matter, the ablest 
English statesmen had to do what they could 
(and very bad indeed Mr. Froude proves it to 
have been) with the stuff that was at hand. 
You rise from his array of truths with the 
feeling that a people with whom even England 
failed so signally must “be gifted with a 
double dose of original sin.” After reading 
Mrs. Bryant you see that the fault is not with 
the Irish people; that a much better hand 
might have been made of them had not their 
old home-developed civilisation (a reality, not 
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a dream) been rudely checked at a critical 
moment. 

The point at issue between Mr. Froude 
(with his unhappily large following) and Mrs. 
Bryant is just the question with which she 
begins her book: ‘‘ What manner of people 
were the old Irish?” ‘‘Semi-savages,” says 
Mr. Froude, “ with no culture, save a little 
music.” ‘ Hypogorillaceous Celts with only 
a few grotesque saints,’’ echoes the strong- 
voiced Canon Kingsley. ‘‘ To them the Nor- 
mans, apostles of Force, brought the blessings 
of civilisation which a stream of English 
‘undertakers’ has gone on transmitting 
ever since.” This error is, as Mrs. Bryant 
instinctively felt, not only widespread, but 
capital. Her whole volume is devoted to com- 
bating it, and the most prejudiced cannot 
question her success. Point after point she 
proves thoroughly, yet without pedantry. 
She has assimilated as well as read her books 
(and her bibliography leaves little to be 
desired, including books like Prof. Rhys’s 
Hibbert Lectures on Celtic Heathendom) ; 
and, with scarcely a footnote, she makes ue 
feel that she has earned the right to speak 
with authority. The ‘‘ semi-savages’’ theory, 
in fact, has no historical basis whatsoever. The 
English Baeda sufficiently confutes what is 
simply the expression of angry disappointment. 
The Welsh and Scotch, too, were, from the 
same cause, sadly misrepresented ; but, for 
reasons so well set forth by Mr. Lecky, 
England soon changed her way of looking at 
them. Their national peculiarities, affected 
by a native aristocracy, became even fashion- 
able. The Irish she has uniformly snubbed 
since Henry II. took over Giraldus to traduce 
them. The fact is they are a puzzle to England. 
They have outlived even Elizabeth’s ‘‘ Desola- 
tions of Munster”; they are a main factor in 
the population of America and Australia ; and 
yet they cannot become English, which to 
many Englishmen means that they are incor- 
rigible savages at bottom. 


‘* No,” says Mrs. Bryant; ‘‘ it means that they, 
being not a residuum driven westward by abler 
tribes, but the foremost waves of the great 
human drift, the most adventurous, high- 
spirited, curious, imaginative . . ., have. pre- 
served the consciousness of a home-grown cul- 
ture, from which they were wrenched away, 
aud to which, under happier conditions, they 
may hope to revert.” 


This all-important question has, as I began 
by saying, nothing to do with party-politics. 
Even if Home Rule had never come to the 
front, it would be well (for it would be help- 
ful in rightly dealing with Ireland and the 
Irish) to settle which is true: were they half 
savages who owe almost everything to the 
English connexion? or has that connexion 
been so ill-arranged as to uncivilise, as well 
as to demoralise, them? As Mrs. Bryant 
says, this question all Englishmen are 
to-day called on to understand, and in part to 
answer; and she certainly, by putting forth 
in a very readable form the result of much 
careful study, does all that one writer can 
to enable her readers to understand it. Her 
division of the subject is judicious. On Irish 
ethnology she summarises, without dogmatis- 
ing, the latest dicta of those best qualified 
to speak. Doubtless she is right in 
assuming a basis of truth under the 





florid superstructure of quasi - historical 
legend. We, who were brought up upon 
the since partly exploded Niebuhr, are apt 
to grow impatient, and to reflect that, for 
instance, the whole list of Pictish kings and 
their doings has been pronounced pure inven- 
tion. But the consistency of Irish tradi- 
tion and its persistence, and the support it 
receives from the vast mass of tales and 
poems—every one of which, as they are slowly 
brought out and translated, confirms some 
point of historical genealogy—place Irish 
legend on a very different basis. Mrs. 
Bryant’s ethnology I will not pretend to 
criticise. She would identify the “‘ aboriginal 
Iberian settlement” (Prof. Huxley’s ‘ dark 
little Basques ”’ in his old controversy with ‘‘ A 
Devonshire Man”) not with the Firbolg, the 
earliest of the three main waves of legendary 
immigration, but with one of the still earlier 
and yet more shadowy races, the Firbolg 
being, according to her, ‘‘ Celts who had on 
their way partly absorbed the aboriginal 
element” (p. 23), thereby getting the dark 
hair with which the old uncomplimentary 
description preserved in MacFirbis credits 
them. What makes her anxious to include 
the Firbolg among Celts is ‘‘ the early bardic 
fiction that all the men of Erin were of one 
race,” and the fact that not only did the 
latest wave (the Milidh, ‘‘ Milesians”) bury 
in the sepulchres of their predecessors the 
Danaan, and reverence their deified heroes 
(Aengus of the Brugh, for instance), but that 
they also worshipped at least one Firbolg king, 
MacEre (p. 97), and held the great games at 
Taillten (Telltown) in honour of his queen. 
Again, Mrs. Bryant thinks the cliff-castles, 
so common on the west coast (many of 
them described, with the late Lord Dunraven’s 
photographs, in Miss Stokes’s Motes on Irish 
Architecture), help to prove ‘that tbe 
Milesians landed from the south.” On this I 
will not venture to pronounce. I will only point 
out that Worle Hill, by Weston-super-Mare, 
was a British cliff-village fenced on the land 
side with a triple earthwork. A like but far 
grander work fences off the ‘‘ Logan” penin- 
sula; while Maen (stone) castle, not far from 
Land’s End, Kenidjack Castle, east of Cape 
Cornwall, and many more on the west Cornish 
coast, differ only from the Irish cathairs 
(caer) in being less elaborate. Local anti- 
quaries have called these Cornish castles 
Danish, the difficulty being that even a 


‘Viking would find landing impossible for 


about half the year. Once more, I might ask 
a score of questions about her map. Why 
she writes Ulla for Uladh (Dalriada for Dal- 
Araide is sanctioned by usage), and Lahan for 
Laighen? Why Moville for Magh-bile (the 
plain of the old tree)? And is not Swords 
written Suirdin the Chronicum Scotorum, under 
date 1021? But had I the right I have not 
the will to narrowly question small details. 
I will only remark, on the vexed question of 
races, that St. Patrick marks out two classes 
of Irish—the Hiberions, who came over to him 
in thousands; the Scots, out of whom he was 
glad to reckon his converts by twos and 
threes. 

The main points (and these Mrs. Bryant 
proves) are, first, that the Normans have 
failed to bring over English, or Welsh, or 
Scotch, or Irish to their Gospel of Force. Her 
remarks on this are so eloquent and so 





apposite that I wish I could quote the whole 
passage : 

‘* The Gael of Ireland believed so little in the 
Norman god of conquest that he did not 
realise what a terrible thing the rod of iron is. 
He had at last in his own manner broken the 
Danish rod. So he let the Norman settle in his 
midst ; and probably it did not seem unreason- 
able to him that the king of England, being the 
greatest king in those parts, should claim the 
over-lordship, especially as he was recommended 
by the Pope. But he kept up his own ways of 
thought and feeling ” (p. 51). 

This is excellently put, though I take excep- 
tion to what follows: ‘‘ Each generation 
became more Irish than the Irish themselves.” 
That mischievous half-truth which has saddled 
us Irish with all the vices of the drunken 
squires and squireens of a century ago is 
eminently untrue of at least two waves of 
invaders. They have remained ‘‘an army of 
occupation.’’ Her other point is the culture 
of the old Irish. In art she hasan easy task. 
There is the evidence of the remains; and 
though the Danish wars sadly damaged their 
‘* egg-shell civilisation,” the Irish actually 
progressed in art during that wild time. The 
date of St. Iniscaltra is 1016, ‘‘ two years after 
Clontarf, fifty years before romanesque was 
first used in England” (p. 198). Cormac’s 
chapel was rebuilt in 1127. The cross of Cong, 
the last considerable bit of metal work wrought 
in Irish style by Irish hands, is dated 1123. 
Of native law, another branch of culture, the 
sanctions were necessarily weakened by the 
ruthless way in which the owners of the Pale 
dealt with ‘the Irish enemy.” That any 
reverence for law lasted on, that Sir John 
Davies could, after centuries of demoralising 
inroads, ‘‘ dare affirm that for five years past 
there has not been so many malefactors 
worthy of death in all the thirty-two shires of 
this realm as in the circuit of six shires in 
England,” proves what he goes on to say, 
‘that no nation doth love indifferent justice 
better than the Irish.” Recriminations are 
idle, comparisons useless; but I remember 
Hepworth Dixon’s picture of the state of 
Denver city—what the “‘imperial race” had 
come to in less than a generation of lawless- 
ness. Mrs. Bryant’s chapter on the Brehon, 
as it is the most elaborate, so it will be, for 
those who do not know Sir H. 8. Maine, the 
most valuable in the book. The fitness of the 
Irish of to-day for Home Rule may, to some 
extent, be judged from the social and political 
system that they had developed. And this the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (under ‘‘ Brehon ’’) 
admits was considerably superior to the con- 
temporary continental systems. Add to this 
that it is impossible to understand the Irish 
view of the land question without some 
knowledge of that code, which, though Jacobean 
lawyers ignorantly thrust it aside, is still 
ground into the very hearts of the peasantry. 
“The idea of a judicial rent is as old in 
Ireland as the institution of rent,” says Mrs. 
Bryant (p. 144). And the idea of rack-rent 
too; for, though the tribesman’s rent was fixed 
by custom, the daer fuidir (base stranger, often 
prisoner of war) had no rights against the 
chief, beyond the claim to protection. 

‘* The effect of English law, therefore, leaving 
the tenants to supply and demand and the 
lord’s goodwill and public opinion, was exactly 
the same as turning the Irish people into 
strangers or prisoners of war on their own land 
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by destroying the whole class of peasants with 
rights in thesoil, Nay the fuidir was markedly 
better off than the modern tenant in this, that 
his position was probationary. After two 
generations he became free, after three he rose 
to be a bodach, and so on” (p, 149). 


But Mrs. Bryant does not limit herself to the 
Brehon land system: she goes through the 
whole code ; and those who note the graduated 
series of assemblies, from the Mithal Flatha 
(assembly of tenants) upwards, will fecl sure 
that the old instinct of the people will not 
fail them when the great change comes. 
Among many suggestive remarks, I was 
struck with one, the influence of ‘ fostering” 
on ‘that race-fusion which has left the deep 
and abiding sense of a common racial cha- 
racter between persons not of the same race” 
(p- 149). 

But, if I have succeeded in speaking as I 
feel, I have said enough to convince the most 
sceptical, not only that Mrs. Bryant is worth 
everybody’s reading, but that she ought to be 
read as a duty by all who have hitherto held 
that mischievous ‘‘ semi-savage ”’ theory. 

Henry Sruart Facay, 








‘¢Enetish Men or Acrion.”— William Dam- 
pier. By W. Clark Russell. (Macmillan.) 


Captain Dampter’s life was a stirring one in 
its way; but there is no greater importance 
about it, no more adventure, no more success, 
no more—rather less—tincture of heroism 
about it than about the lives of adozen of the 
mercenary, ruffianly sea-going adventurers of 
his day—pitiful, piratical scoundrels for the 
most part, over whom time and poetry have 
cast a romantic glamour. Dampier, indeed, 
was a brave man enough, as a burglar is 
brave ; stubborn enough in fight, when run- 
ning away was not a safer course; and neither 
more nor less cruel than the rest of the 
buceanecring fraternity who surprised and 
sacked defenceless towns, set peaceful home- 
steads in flames, and shed the blood of innocent 
men, women, and children with no higher 
motive than a brutal hunger for pieces of 
eight, and a ruffian’s delight in what the 
Spaniards of his own day called el gosto de 
matar—the sheer lust of slaughter. 

His sole distinction among as arrant a band 
of knaves as ever deserved hanging is that, 
having a good deal to say, he alone of all of 
them had hit upon the art of saying it plainly, 
to the purpose, vividly, with a masterly 
lucidity. The rough, low-born seaman was 
a close observer of every little material 
circumstance that interests mankind—the 
looks and ways of savage men; the forms and 
the habits of strange beasts, birds, and fishes 
of unvisited regions; the curious aspects of 
nature in far-off countries; the tides, the 
winds, the currents; the trees and the plants 
and the shells by the shore of tropic seas; and 
all the hindering chances, all the hopes, perils, 
and delays of ancient seamanship. All this 
he could record, not as other close observers, 
as a rule, record, with insufferable diffuseness 
and iteration, but with an artist’s regard to 
the selection of essentials, and in the best, 
homely, mother English. He was the first 
describer of such things and events as these 
who put aside the pedantry and affectations of 
the learned man, and had his say in his own 
unadorned, unabated vulgar tongue. 





Hardly one in a thousand educated English- 
men of to-day has so much as dipped into 
Dampier’s narrative of his voyages ; and it is, 
perhaps, no loss to the general reader that he 
has not, for, to all intents and purposes, 
Dampier’s style—his only merit—lives in the 
pages of Defoe and of Swift. It has been 
bettered in Robinson Crusoe, and made im- 
perishable by the genius of Swift in the ease 
and lucid strength of Gulliver's Travels. It 
is no idle surmise that had there been no 
Dampier these two masterpieces would never 
have been written. This is the best apology 
for the Life of this old sea marauder; and the 
writing of it could not have come into better 
hands than the cminent-seaman-author who is 
his present biographer. 

Mr. Clarke Russell’s opening chapter, 
wherein he discourses of the life led by the 
buccaneers and of their lawless ways and 
nature, is worthy of this old first master of 
strong and homely English. In an age when 
the rhetoric of written prose is somewhat 
overlooked as a motive power, this chapter 
deserves attention for its phrasing, that could 
not easily be bettered. 

**In these days,” Mr. Russell observes, ‘‘ one 
is so used to the facilities of science for tra- 
versing the deep with swiftness and certainty 
that it is necessary to bend the mind with 
some severity of thought to compass the diffi- 
culties of the old sailors, and honour their 
triumph justly.” 

No living author could describe these difti- 
culties of seamanship with such fullness of 
knowledge and such lucidity as Mr. Clark 
Russell. 

It was unavoidable to fill the main portion 
of the book with an abstract of the narrative 
of Dampier’s wanderings and faring by the 
way. lt makes not very lively reading, for 
it is always dangerous to abbreviate a master- 
piece; but perhaps there was no other way 
of making up the biography, and the popular 
taste, no doubt, desires a record of action 
rather than a criticism of style. The volume 
is adorned with a characteristic portrait of 
the old buccaneer—a_sour-visaged, villuinous- 
eyed, hang-dog looking fellow, who might, 
on the authority of the limner, step on to the 
boards of any London theatre to-night in the 
character of first villain. 

Oswatp Crawrurp. 





A NEW EDITION OF THE ITALIAN WORKS OF 
BRUNO. 

Le Opere Jtaliane di Giordano Bruno. 
Ristampate da Paolo de Lagarde. In 2 vols. 
(Gottingen: Dieterichsche Universitiits- 
buchhandlung.) 

Tue Bruno celebration at Rome which 

aroused the susceptibilities of the Vatican 

last June, following on that at Nola in 1887, 

and attended by various minor glorifications 

of their martyred hero by Italians in foreign 
countries, has had, as was reasonable, its 
literary outcome. This is as it should be. 

Bruno’s fame, however much it may be 

accentuated by his cruel martyrdom, is pri- 

marily due to his writings. The erection, 


therefore, of statues and other such memorials, 
however natural and pleasing, could hardly 
be said to satisfy the demands of a Bruno 
resuscitation unaccompanied by improved 
Indeed, the ignorance 


editions of his works. 





even of his own countrymen on the subject 
of Bruno’s teachings is nothing less than 
stupendous, and can only be justified par- 
tially by the rarity of his original works, 
and the miserable inadequacy of the two 
collections of them by Gfrérer and Wagner. 
Prof. de Lagarde, the editor of the im- 
proved collection we are now considering, 
tells us that when he was at Rome in 185 
in the stir of the Bruno enthusiasm, when the 
walls were placarded in every direction with 
appeals for contributions to the Bruno me- 
morial, he amused himself by distinguishing 
among the names of the promoters men who 
he knew had not read a line of Bruno’s writ- 
ings. Among the many readers of these 
mural appeals he could not discover a single 
instance of an acquaintance with Bruno. He 
does not tell us whether his instrument was 
the Socratic elenchus or a Diogencs lantern. 
Probatiy it was the latter, for he proceeds to 
stigmatise this ungrounded enthusiasm as un- 
worthy, giving as a reason that ‘‘ a man must 
know adequately what rouses his enthusiasm.” 
One hardly knows how to accept a principle 
which, however just in theory, is wholly un- 
supported by the practice of sequacious human 
crowds. The professor must know, one would 
suppose, that human enthusiasm, so far from 
being necessarily based upon an adequate 
knowledge of its object, often exists in the 
inverse ratio of such knowledge. 

But if, as I think, this prevailing ignor- 
ance of Bruno is to be ascribed to the un- 
worthy condition of his writings up to the 
present time, it is likely soon to be fully and 
finally dissipated. The admirers of Giordano 
Bruno of the present day stand on a far better 
footing than those whose admiration and study 
of him commenced a quarter of a century ago. 
There is now no lack of well-cdited, trust- 
worthy editions of his writings. First and 
foremost stands what may be called the 
national edition of Bruno’s works, of which, up 
to the present time, three volumes are com- 
pleted. This commences with the Latin 
works, though it is designed to include also 
the Italian. Meanwhile appears the edition 
of the Italian works at the head of this review 
—an edition which, so far as the text goes, 
leaves nothing to be desired. This has since 
been followed by Prof. Tocco’s edition of the 
Latin works, which is likely, as including a 
translation into Italian, to become the popular 
edition of those writings for Bruno’s own 
countrymen. 

Limiting my remarks to the Italian works, 
every student of Bruno knows that the only 
collected edition of them up to the present 
time is that of Wagner, published so far back 
as 1830. What an unspeakable boon this 
edition conferred on Bruno students may be 
estimated by those who have watched the 
prices of Bruno’s original works in the great 
book sales of modern times—eg., in the 
Sunderland sale. So far back as 1711 a copy 
of the Spaccio realised £28 (the Sunderland 
copy fetched £25), while only last year a copy 
of the Heroict Furori was sold for 1350 
francs. Owing to the extreme rarity of 
Bruno originals it is doubtful if a complete set 
of all Bruno’s works exists in any library in 
Europe. The collection in the British Museum 
seems to be among the most perfect. 

Students of Bruno, therefore, owe an 
unutterable debt of gratitude to Gfrérer and 
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Wagner for their respective collections of the 
Latin and Italian works, though in both cases 
the collecting, editing, and literary super- 
vising were exceedingly unsatisfactory. But 
it is ill speaking of the bridge that has carried 
us over. The present writer, in company 
doubtless with many other Bruno students, 
owes to those collected editions whatever 
knowledge of Bruno’s teachings from their 
original sources he can claim to possess. 

The defects of Wagner’s collection of the 
Italian works have long been known to 
Bruno scholars. They are both positive and 
negative. Partly by ignorance, partly by 
carelessness, Wagner took upon him to alter 
his author’s text to an extent which even the 
lax notions of editing current half a century 
ago cannot extenuate. His probable motive 
was to make his author more comprehensible 
by modernising him. For this he altered 
Bruno’s spelling, his grammar, his phraseology, 
in a manner which demonstrates his own im- 
perfect knowledge of the Italian of Bruno’s 
time, and which made it impossible, as 
Prof. de Lagarde pertinently remarks, for 
students to discover how extremely important 
Bruno’s writings are for the historical evolu- 
tion of the Italian language. Nor did 
Wagner limit his emendations (?) to actual 
alterations of the text. He left out words, 
phrases, sentences which he could not under- 
stand, or which seemed to conflict with his 
own conception of propriety or linguistic 
usage. 

In this new edition of Bruno’s Italian 
works Prof. de Lagarde has carefully gone 
over Wagner’s ground. With a practice in 
textual recension such as few European 
scholars can boast, and with the untiring 
industry which is an indispensable qualifica- 
tion for such Jabour, he has compared the 
Italian works of Bruno with their originals, 
and has given the results in a new and revised 
text, which has wholly superseded that of 
Wagner, and which must be considered for 
the present, if not also for all future time, as 
complete and definitive. The only improve- 
ment which can now be suggested is one 
which transcends the limit of mere textual 
accuracy. The general reader still requires 
an annotated edition of Bruno which will 
contain explanations, not only of archaic 
words and phrases, but also of allusions, 
references to contemporary opinions, and little 
known authors, &c., with which Bruno’s 
writings abound. It is to be hoped that 
when the national edition of the Italian works 
appears this desideratum may be supplied. 

But while all Bruno students will, I am 
sure, readily admit their debt of gratitude to 
Prof. de Lagarde for this handsome and well- 
printed edition of their master’s Italian works, 
they will receive with due caution the remarks 
on his teaching, with which he concludes 
bis textual labours. Perhaps our gratitude 
for his attention to Bruno ought to be the 
greater, inasmuch as it was wholly unex- 
pected. Prof. de Lagarde has won his 
laureis in a very different field from that of 
the free-thinking literature of the Italian 

enaissance—viz., in that of biblical and 
ecclesiastical archaeology; though it is in- 
structive to observe how his attainments in 
this wholly diverse department of knowledge 
are made to throw light on the text of 
Giordano Bruno (see p. 775). It must not 





then stir our surprise, still less our ire, to find 
that he departs from the high general estimate 
which many centuries and many eminent 
thinkers have agreed to place on Bruno’s 
teachings. As a consistent Romanist, he 
finds ‘“‘more knowledge and research in the 
writings of Albert the Great and in the 
Summa contra Gentiles of Aquinas than in 
Bruno” (p. 790). The remark may be cap- 
able of justification so far as the accumulation 
of scientific facts and truths is concerned; but, 
as any student of him knows, it is not for 
these that Bruno is or ever was valued. It is 
for the spirit which prompted and animated 
his teaching, for his clear luminous far- 
reaching inferences from scientific truths, for 
his insight into the contrast between the 
teachings of science and the perverted dogmas 
of Romanism, for his single-hearted devotion 
to truth and nature, for which his works will 
always be treasured. Bruno is less a collector 
and arranger of the scientific facts of the 
sixteenth century than a prophet of science 
for all time. Had he been more of the 
scientific plodder which Prof. de Lagarde 
seems to have thought he was, his influence 
as a source of inspiration would have been 
less. There are a few remarks besides which 
I should have liked to have made by way of 
reply to similar attempts of the professor to 
depreciate Bruno; but I am restrained, partly 
by gratitude for his invaluable boon to Bruno 
students, partly by the fact that on such a 
subject we do not occupy common ground. 
Joun Owen. 








Three Lectures on English Literature. By 
William 8. McCormick. (Paisley: Alex- 
ander Gardner.) 

Turse lectures have already served the 

purpose for which they were composed, and 

admirably, too, I should imagine. They are 
clear in thought, vigorous in expression, 
ardent in conviction—precisely the sort of 
exposition to set youthful intellects aglow. 
Addressed to the literature class in Queen 

Margaret College, Glasgow, Mr. McCormick’s 
protest against Prof. Freeman’s contention 
that philology should take the place of the 
study of literature in the university cur- 
riculum was, perhaps, none the less effective 
on account of its occasional over-emphasis, or 
of its personal warmth of argument. There 
was no danger that his fair audience might 
detect even a suspicion of pretentiousness in 
the enthusiasm of the lecturer as he dealt 
with the dangers of dilletantism and pedantry. 
Some of them may have blushed for the 
iniquity of their mothers in troubling them- 
selves so little with educational questions ; 
but probably all were delighted with the 
thrilling audacity of the rapier-play in the 
following passage : 
“*It does not seem to occur to Professor Freeman 
that there may be a higher and a lower, a true 
and a false standard of taste; that education is 
possible as well in taste as in facts; that per- 
haps Professor Freeman’s own taste might be 
‘educated’; and that if he had had the 
advantage in his university course of what he 
contemns as @ ‘literary’ training, he might 
now be able to scan some verses he at present 
fails to scan, and to follow the sense of writing, 
of which at present the meaning is, from him, 
carefully hidden.” 


The great majority of people, it 'seems to 





me, will be disposed to agree with Mr. McCor- 
mick rather than with Prof. Freeman as to 
the position of English literature. But surely 
it would not have been to the disadvantage of 
the students of Queen Margaret College had a 
more liberal acknowledgment been made of 
the value of philology; and Mr. McCormick’s 
argument would certainly have lost none of 
its cogency had the personal element been 
eliminated when the lecture was sent to the 
printer. It will be generally conceded that one 
of the great evils of the critical spirit of our time 
is the tendency it fosters to read about litera- 
ture in preference to reading literature ; while 
the greatest evil of our educational system is 
the disposition to mistake technical and pro- 
fessional equipment for what may, perhaps a 
trifle too ostentatiously, be described as the 
organic development of character through the 
medium of the intellect. On both these 
matters Mr. McCormick writes with a force 
which should not be without profit. 

The lectures on the poetry of Wordsworth 
and of Browning, which are considered “ as 
parallel illustrations of the contemplative and 
the penetrative imagination of our century,” 
were intended as introductory studies, and as 
such they may still fulfil a useful purpose. 
It neither can be regarded as exhaustive, they 
are each sufficiently wide in survey; and an 
occasional freshness and piquancy are afforded 
by the frankness with which the author 
asserts his opinion, even it may be in opposi- 
tion to that of acritic of note. Insight is not 
wanting. Commenting for instance on the 
poem 


** Three years’she grow in sun and shower,”’ 


Mr. McCormick keenly observes: ‘‘ Those 
who are not thoroughgoing ‘ Wordsworthians’ 
will recognise, it may be too acutely, the 
serious defect in even such a beautiful ideal 
as this—the lack in it of that other side of our 
nature—the social side’ ; though remember- 
ing the lines, which, indeed, are quoted on 
the next page— 
** A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food ” 

—it seems super-subtle to note this defect as 
‘the result of Wordsworth’s character of 
half-ascetic solitariness.” So, too, it would 
appear that individual taste must determine 
whether ‘any evident qualities his poetry 
possesses are at first rather repellent than 
attractive”; or whether there is ‘‘not a subject 
of his that is not at first view commonplace ; 
not a phrase that at first hearing titillates our 
passing fancy by its cleverness or high-strung 
passion.” In the study of Browning the 
points are more frequent on which differences 
of opinion may occur. One can conceive in- 
numerable hot protests to Mr. McCormick’s 
reservation that ‘‘ The Ring and the Book ” is 
a ‘masterpiece marred by the appearance of 
a Falstaff’s ‘ragged regiment’ of quaint 
puerilities, ingeniously stupid conceits, and 
unfathomable nonsense.” Still less beyond 
reach of challenge is the curious appréciation 
of ‘‘ Pippa Passes”: ‘ It is built, not woven: 
the intermediate scenes are but mortar between 
the stones of a parti-coloured column. The 
Parts are essentially independent dramatic 
studies, bound together by a series of applica- 
tions of a text.”” One is tempted to apply to 
Mr. McCormick the response which, with 
amusing bluntness, he applies on p. 87 to 
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Mr Matthew Arnold: ‘Such a criticism 
betrays a misconception of the central idea of 


the’ drama. 
Witiiam Canton. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Miss Shafto. By W.E. Norris. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

The Fatal Phryne. By F. C. Philips and 
C. J. Wills. In 2 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 
By the Western Sea. A Summer Idyll. By 
James Baker. (Longmans. ) 
Miss Kate. By Rita. (White.) 


The Master of Rylands. By Mrs. G. Lewis 
Leeds. (Ward & Downey.) 


Chronicles of a Health Resort. By A. Helder. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


What was It? By Fitzjames O’Brien. (Ward 
& Downey.) 


Mr. W. E. Norxis’s new novel is as well-con- 
structed, well-told, and enjoyable a story as 
any of its predecessors, thought it is hardly 
so rich as one or two of them in that half- 
satirical but wholly genial humour which is 
one of the author’s greatest charms. The 
quotable remarks by the way which enable 
the dullest critic to make his review readable 
are also less numerous than they are wont to 
be in the books of this charming writer; and 
Miss Shafto, therefore, will not provide quite 
so much material for the editor of the inevit- 
able ‘‘ Norris Birthday Book ” as he will find 
stored between the covers of Zhe Rogue and 
My Friend Jim. When, however, Mr. Norris 
does ‘‘ drop into” reflection, he is as good as 
ever; witness the remark @ propos of Mr. 
Shafto’s visit to his old home: 


‘* A king, when once he has abdicated, should 
not return to his former dominions ; nor a vicar, 
who has accepted another living, to his former 
parish ; nor a squire who has let his place to the 
estate upon which he has ceased to reside. It 
is sad (however much one may have been pre- 
pared for it) to find that things have deteriorated 
during one’s absence ; it is not perhaps quite so 
satisfactory as it ought to be to find that they have 
improved ; so that, upon the whole, such re- 
appearances can only be recommended to persons 
of large views and sweet temper.” 

Mr. Norris has been compared to Thackeray, 
but in the clause which I have italicised there 
is an allusive lightness of satirical touch which 
is very unlike the elaborateness of Thackeray’s 
mordant passages; indeed, the comparison has 
never struck me as being in any respect 
specially happy or illuminating. If we are 
to adopt this not very profitable method of 
affiliating the living upon the dead, I should 
incline to speak of Mr. Norris as a member of 
the family of Anthony Trollope. Miss Travers, 
familiarly known as ‘Old Nell Travers,” the 
very plain, and also very ploin-spoken old maid, 
who utters what is in her mind with an appal- 
ling frankness, isone of the most original as well 
as one of the most delightful of the author’s 
creations; but original as she is, we are 
again and again reminded of the broad, 
effective handling of the great artist—for 
such he certainly was—who painted the por- 
trait of Miss Dunstable. The books of Mr. 
Norris are, however, mainly worth reading 
not because he recalls this or that distirguished 


manner of his own, which is rendered recog- 
nisable not by eccentricity or whim, but by 
wholesome artistic individuslity; and one 
does not nowadays often read a fresher, 
brighter, cleverer book than Miss Shafto. 


Mr. F. C. Philips and Mr. C. J. Wills are 
both writers of ability, but their several 
abilities do not seem to work well in com- 
bination ; and each of them, working singly, 
has produced better books than the novel 
which is the result of their collaboration. 
The scene of Zhe Fatal Phryne is laid in 
Paris, and the atmosphere is palpably Paris- 
ian; indeed, the authors have succeeded in 
writing a story which in feeling and handling 
is much more French than many of the stories 
which come to us from France. The book is 
a gratuitously unpleasant, indeed, positively 
painful, study of an emotion which may best 
be described as dog-in-the-mangerish jealousy. 
Dr. Tholozan, who has passed bis sixty-first 
birthday, is a man distinguished in his pro- 
fession. He is a lecturer at the Ecole de 
Medecine, he has a large practice, and is a 
frequent contributor to the medical journals. 
Dr. Tholozan lives in a house which has 
been bequeathed to him by his deceased 
brother, an amateur painter; and the large 
studio, which is a feature of the place, is 
occupied by a lodger, George Leigh—a 
promising English artist of the romantic 
school. To this house the doctor brings home 
a wife in the person of his young ward Héléne 
Montuy, whom he has married, not because he 
loves her or because he supposes that she does 
or will love him, but because he can thus 
most easily relieve himself of a little crowd 
of minor responsibilities. The probability 
that his wife and his lodger will be attracted 
to each other is recognised by him, but it 
seems to fascinate rather than to repel. It 
will be interesting to watch the progress of 
events}; and he even endeavours to hurry it by 
throwing the two in each other’s way, and by 
telling Héléne that such an attraction is “‘ but 
natural.” When, however, he knows that 
his prognostications have been verified, a 
savage, cruel jealousy is born within him, 
and he plots and executes a terrible revenge 
upon the man and the woman who, in the 
face of the great temptation which he has 
deliberately set before them, have striven to 
be true to him. Dr Tholozan is simply a 
moral monster, and the only interest which 
ean be felt in him is the morbid interest 
excited by the study of ethical pathology. 
The other characters possess little interest of 
any kind, though Mdme. Pichon yin her slight 
way is a capital portrait, and the book as a 
whole is by no means deficient in cleverness. 


One does not expect much narrative sub- 
stance in a book which is described by its 
author as ‘‘ A Summer Idyll” ; and, as a mere 
story, By the Western Sea could not well be 
slighter than it is. As, however, its slight- 
ness is not too long drawn out—the simpie 
tale being begun and ended in one moderately 
sized volume—there is no unpleasant im- 
pression of attenuation; and the reader is 
compensated for the absence of quantity by 
the presence of very fair quality. The land- 
scape background is naturally a little more 
prominent than usual, for the scene of the 
story—at any rate of the greater part of it— 





predecessor, but because he has a charming 


is laid on that North Devon coast where 


nature counts for so much; and the two 
principal masculine characters are the land- 
scape painters, Brunskill and Lovatt, who, in 
their very different ways, are rival com- 
petitors for the love of Winifred Fausset. 
Brunskill is a well set-up man with a little 
cleverness, more cynicism, most conceit. 
Lovatt has been deformed by an accident, and 
is not much to look at; but he is a genius and 
has soul. With these qualifications it was 
almost unnecessary that he should save the 
heroine’s life at the risk of his own. But it 
is never unwise to make assurance doubly 
sure; and the opportunity for distinguishing 
hiwself in the perilous adventure off the 
Ramsay Cliffs was one of those strokes of 
well-deserved luck which the happy novelist 
has always in his control. By the Western 
Sea is a pretty and pleasant story, though it 
is hardly a carping criticism to suggest that 
the cynical worldliness of Brunskill is a little 
overdone. The man who thought as he 
thought would for mere prudential reasons be 
as impressively silent as the well-known 
parrot. 


‘‘ Rita’s”? new novel is, from a literary 
point of view, a quite impossible book. It 
is a story which purports to be told by a 
domestic servant who has risen or fallen— 
one must speak hesitatingly upon such points 
of precedence—to the position of a ‘‘ care- 
taker”; and the imaginary narrator em- 
phasises her lack of culture by obvious mis- 
spellings, which the printer’s reader has not 
been allowed to correct, doubtless for the 
same modest reason which prompted Mrs. 
John Gilpin to enter the chaise at the corner 
of the street instead of at her own door. 
Unfortunately, however, the literary Jane, as 
she warms to her work, forgets her servitude 
and her humility. She spells with the 
proudest of us, and proves herself a mistress of 
that fearful and wonderful art of fine writing 
which the veritable ‘‘ Rita” always has at 
her fingers’ ends. The story which Jane has 
to tellis the kind of story which is dear to 
her tribe. Her heroine, who is taken from 
the Foundling Hospital and adopted by Mr. 
Vining, the retired tea-dealer, naturally turns 
out to be the daughter of a baronet ; and when 
she marries a man old enough to be her father 
we know that the inevitsble lover will soon 
put in an appearance. Rex Tresyllion isa 
name which cannot fail to find favour in the 
kitchen and the servants’ hall ; and the young 
gentleman to whom it belongs lives up to it, 
and even dies up to it, in the most approved 
fashion. When he is not philandering with 
Mrs. Cray, the novelist, he is philandering 
with Mrs. Carruthers, née Miss Kate; and 
when the sudden re-appearance of Mr. C., who 
has been supposed to be drowned, causes the 
collapse of an aneurism of his too susceptible 
heart, we part from him without regret. The 
book is, in truth, a very sentimental affair, 
but it contains some passages of true and un- 
forced pathos. 


The Master of Rylands may be commended 
to those readers who are prepared to find 
refreshment of sense and spirit in the story of 
a homicidal maniac who is in the custody and 
under the control of two other homicides who 
have not the excuse of mania. These worthies, 
mother and son, are about as revolting a pair 





of villains as one is likely to meet with even 
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in the world of third-rate sensational fiction ; 
but as they are not only revolting, but in- 
credible, our flesh obstinately refuses to creep. 
The best parts of the story are the chapters 
which come before the horrors begin, and 
which are devoted to the humours of a minor 
watering-place, and to the sayings and doings 
of the selfish, superficial, scheming, and 
supremely silly young widow, Mrs. Langford, 
whose hard but not wholly undeserved fate it 
is to win for a second husband the above- 
mentioned maniac, who is nominally the 
master of Rylands, but whose ancestral home 
is really an unlicensed lunatic asylum in 
which he is the only patient. As for Stephen 
Levasson and Mrs. Carthew, they are bogeys 
of a very inferior type. 


There is no need to say much about Mr. or 
Mrs. Helder’s Chronicles of a Health Resort, 
which is one of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s neat and 
handy ‘‘novel series” of reprints. It isa sketch 
rather than a novel, having no plot-structure 
to speak of ; but it is much more readable than 
many books which are stronger in obvious 
narrative interest. The officers of the Royal 
Wessex regiment, which is stationed at Coddle- 
ham, perhaps resemble the tame cat a little 
too closely in their habits and manners to be 
accepted without reserve as portraits from 
real life. But the Pike girls and their mother, 
known in the regiment as the “ Rag-a- 
muffins,’ are excellent; and the book is full 
of brightness and humour, with here and 
there a pretty and winning pathetic touch. 


It is not often that we find in a volume 
belonging to the ‘shilling shocker’ family 
such really good work as that which Mr. 
Fitzjames O’Brien has put into What was It? 
and its seven companion stories. The title- 
tale is based on a refreshingly blood-curdling 
conception of a mysterious something which is 
quite invisible, but which vindicates its vitality 
and tangibility by endeavouring to strangle 
the narrator in his bed. The central idea is 
not, I think, quite new, for I have a vague 
recollection of having seen something like it 
before ; but connoisseurs in horrors will grate- 
fully recognise the freshness of some of the 
gruesome details. ‘‘ The Lost Room” is an 
equally successful piece of fantasy, and ‘‘ The 
Golden Ingot” is an ingenious invention in 
which the author shows his power to produce 
a weird effect without having recourse to 
supernatural machinery. The weakest story 
is ‘‘My Wife’s Tempter,” the revelation of 
Hammond Brake as a commonplace Mormon 
missionary being a most disappointing anti- 
climax ; but this is an exceptional lapse, and 
Mr. 0’Brien’s best work is not far behind that 
of his countryman Edgar Poe. 

James Asncrorr Noster. 








SOME VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


The Love-Songs of Heinrich Heine. Englished 
by H. B. Briggs. (Triibner.) Although the 
dogma of the necessary inferiority of transla- 
tion to original (in poetry) forms no part of 
our creed, we must in candour admit that a 
very large proportion of the translations 
offered to us are inferior to the originals. One 
very good reason for this lies very near the 
surface. The poems which attract translators 
are usually the works of the great writers ; 
While the vast majority of their interpreters are 
not great writers, This is particularly the case 
where modern lauguages alone are concerned, 





d 


The—at any rate superficial—accessibility of the 
thought tempts a large number of unpractised 
and otherwise incompetent hands to attempt 
the work, with the natural result, now of 
imperfect expression, and now of misconcep- 
tion of meaning. The dainty little volume 
before us, which contains the Lyrische Intermezzo 
and the Heimkehr, minus the Prolog of the 
former and Nos. lxviii. and Ixxx. of the latter, 
is no exception to the rule. Gifted with no 
supra-literal insight into his author’s mind, 
and apparently not “ well-up” in the circum- 
stances amid which these essentially personal 
and temporal poems were written, Mr. Briggs 
at his best gives us only a feeble and some- 
times distorted reflection of Heine, and what 
he gives us at his worst is mere nonsense. Mr. 
Briggs at his worst may be seen by anyone who 
cares to compare his version of the fiftieth poem 
of the Heimkehr with the original. As a speci- 
men of his best the following (Zyr. Int., xlii.) 
may serve: 


** Alone in our little bark, 
Clinging so close were we, 

And drifting along in the dark, 
Far on the silent sea. 

“ The fair magic island lay 
Dark in the moonbeam’s glance, 
And there to sweet music’s sway 
Circled the spirit-dance. 

‘** And ever the magic strain 
Sounded more plaintively, 
While we in our weary pain 
Drifted along the sea.” 


This is pretty, and seems to ask to be set to 
music—and there is much of Mr. Briggs’s work 
which approaches this quality ; but it is scarcely 
Heine. ‘The peculiar rhythm, which goes so 
near to constituting lyrical individuality, is 
gone; and the absence of any equivalent for the 
weite Wasserbahn of the first stanza, together 
with the rendering of Geister-Insel by “ magic 
island” in the second, does away with much of 
the weirdness of the original, and quite abolishes 
the"suggestion of an after-death voyage. Mr. 
Briggs is clearly not the heaven-sent interpreter 
of Heine to the English. 


Selections from Schiller’s Poems. Translated 
by E. P. Arnold-Forster. (Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co.) There is a touch of pathetic interest in 
this little book, as embodying what was 
probably the last literary advice given by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. Within a week of his death, 
he advised his nephew, the translator, to add 
to his selection the poem of ‘‘ Cassandra.” 
The advice was taken, and the poem appears 
on pages 32-37. The translation, though it 
lacks the sonorous simplicity of the original, 
will be read with pleasure. Here is the last 
verse, ‘‘ Und noch hallen ihre Worte,” &c. : 

‘¢ Still her doleful words were ringing 

When a murmuring clamour spread, 

From the distant temple springing :— 
Thetis’ mighty son lay dead ! 

Eris shakes her snaky tresses, 
All the gods in haste are gone, 

And the angry storm-cloud presses 
On devoted Ilion.’’ 


Perhaps the true test of a book like this 
would be the question—‘‘ Would a person 
ignorant of Schiller be much stimulated, by 
the translation, to make acquaintance with the 
original?” In a certain sense, we think that 
the answer would be favourable to Mr. Arnold- 
Forster. He has selected twenty of the beét 
poems—we cannot say the best twenty, for he 
has omitted ‘‘The Complaint of Ceres’”’—and 
something of the vigour of Schiller appears in 
many places of his version. On the other hand, 
he cannot express, though we doubt not that 
he can admire, the imaginative force of 
Schiller. Take, for instance, the last verse of 
the hackneyed, yet ever beautiful, “Gods of 
Greece,” from ‘“ Miissig kehrten zu dem 


Dichterlande”’ to ‘‘ Mussim Leben untergehn.” 
The original is like one long deep sigh ‘‘ ueber 
die verlorne Schéne.” How little of it reappears 
in— 
‘* The gods depart in sorrowing token 
That happy childhood is outgrown ; 
The leading strings at length are broken, 
The ungrateful world can soar alone, 
All lovely form with them was taken 
To grace the home whence erst they came ; 
So was the world by Art forsaken, 
And Beauty left us but her name. 
The gods on Pindus’ heights find leisure, 
Untroubled by the tide of time ; 
And Fancy, crushed by life’s stern pressure, 
Lives but in Poetry sublime.” 
Here, in the first two lines, the essential 
thought ‘‘zu dem Dichterlande” is wholly 
omitted. In the fourth, the ‘‘soaring” of the 
world is absolutely contrary to the tone of the 
poem. In the last four, the leisure of the gods 
on Pindus is Epicurean, not classical nor 
Schillerian; and the final thought is twisted 
round and loses half its force. But the 
“Veiled Picture at Sais,” the somewhat 
difficult elegiac poem, ‘‘The Walk,” and the 
“Song of the Bell” are rendered with spirit 
and appreciation. Here and there a harsh 
rhyme jars upon the ear—eg., in ‘‘The 
Hostage ” (p. 42), we find: 
‘* He sees the towers of Syracuse ; 

When his faithful servant Philostratus,”’ &c. ; 
or an inelegant phrase, ¢.g., p. 106, ‘‘ God has 
brushed away my fears.” Nor do we see why 
(p. 4) the wife of Admetus should appear in 
English as Alceste; nor why the very marked 
change of metre at the close of ‘‘ The Diver” 
should be ignored, and the finely-descriptive 
definition of the shark— 


** Der ensetzliche Hai, des Meeres Hyiine ’’ 
—should be melted into the commonplace of : 
‘The shark, that ubiquitous scourge of the sea.”’ 


In a word, where Schiller is merely forcible, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster renders him very fairly ; 
where he is delicate, imaginative, remote in 
his fancy, the translator fails to do him 
justice, as most of us would fail. 


Schiller’s “‘ Maid of Orleans.” The Prologue 
and first two Acts. Translated by Major- 
General Patrick Maxwell. (David Nutt.) The 
translator somewhat disarms criticism by 
speaking of his work as ‘‘ a humble fragment.”’ 
It is for its fragmentary character, not for its 
style, that we feel inclined to blame it. The 
original drama has a direct and forcible sim- 
plicity—a military quality, so to speak—which 
gives it a certain charm; but it has compara- 
tively little high poetry in it. It deals too much 
in vigorous platitude, and may, perhaps, suit 
the stage better than it does the study. But 
the first half of it, isolated and sundered from its 
natural conclusion, is for the most part dull 
reading. The whole play, translated as these 
two acts are, would be interesting; but the 
two acts by themselves hardly repay perusal. 
The defect of the blank verse is the usual one— 
it is rhythmical, but extremely monotonous, 
The cadence is far too uniform ; far too many 
verses are strings of monosyllables, e.g. : 

** T can do nought but warn and pray for her.” 

‘* No man could tell the day nor yet the hour.”’ 

‘* And as I gave him birth I’d take his life.”’ 
Sometimes it varies into an unmetrical or per- 
plexing form, ¢.g. : 

‘Yea, c’en the hardy boors of Weatfriesland.”’ 

‘* Behold the Archbishop, who brings Dunois.” 
Nor will English readers easily reconcile them- 
selves to the constant scansion of ‘‘ Joan” asa 
dissyllable with the accent on the first half. 
This tramples on Shakspere without reproduc- 
ing Schiller. On the other hand, there is a 





good deal of spirit in the translation of Act IT., 
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Sc. ii., where Isabeau shows her true character. 
Is there authority for rendering— 


‘Ich kam als Konigin 
In dieser Land, zu leben, nicht zu echeinen ” 
by— 
** Tcame as Queen 
Into this land to live and not to pine” ? 


Is not ‘‘ scheinen ’’—to be a show, #.e., @ mere 
pageant of a queen? Here, as elsewhere, the 
translator seems inclined to substitute for 
Schiller’s wry rs an inference from that 
thought. But this is the function of a reader, 
not of a translator. If it is undertaken by the 
latter, the former is apt to be misled. 


The Ion of Euripides. Now first translated 
into English in its Original Metres. By H. B. L. 
(Williams & Norgate.) The preface to this 
translation will be interesting to musical and 
metrical connoisseurs. On p. 8, we think that 
the late Prof. Kennedy’s version of the 
Agamemnon deserved a direct mention rather 
than mere inclusion in a reference. On p. 9, 
is not ‘“‘the Hellenic republic” a somewhat 
misleading phrase? When, from p. xiv. 
to p. xxi, H. B. L. deals in literary 
criticism, he seems to us fantastic and 
lacking in sound judgment. He thinks, for 
instance, that Kreousa’s idea that she was with 
child by Apollo finds a curious counterpart in 
the well-known illusion of Joanna Southcote, 
at the beginning of this century, that she was 
pregnant with the ‘second Shiloh.” He is at 
pains to explain that Kreousa’s tale about 
Apollo will not hold water. He talks in true 
Euhemerist style of an ‘‘ unattended damsel in 
a remote suburb [the Maxpa} are neither remote 
nor a suburb], a mid-day siesta, a swain with 
bright yellow hair,” &c.; and actually adds 
that ‘‘ similar incidents are described in Dumas’ 
Mémoires @un Médecin, Hope’s Anastasius, 
Mery’s Frere et Seur, and Ducange’s Il y a 
Seize Ans.” No doubt: they are the staple of 
many English and more French books; but what 
has all this unsavoury platitude to do with the 
Greek drama in general or the Jon in par- 
ticular? To burrow into hypothetical origins 
of this sort for the human myth of Ion is a task 
which, whatever its value, has no bearing on 
the poetry or interest of the drama. The 
elaborate stage directions added to the trans- 
lation are not without their interest, though 
they seem to us all too copious, As to the 
translation in the original metres, we think a 
more poetical sense and ear was required. The 
beautiful anapaests (dpyara piv rdde Aaumpa reOpin- 
nwv) appear here in this form: 


‘* See, from on high, ’mid a lustre resplendent, 
Hélios urge car four-hors’d to the earth ! 
See what a fire sends stars fro’ the sky, in a 
flight, Nix to rejoin ! 
Parnésos, on heads which we ne’er can 


a’proach, 
With a glow from his wheels’ bright glare is 
ablaze, 
Ere men get a glimpse of a day’s dawn. 
Smyrnese resin up to the god’s piiriipdts 
Puffs smoke in a cloud,” 
The iambic renderings are better than this, 


though often very prosy. Here is a specimen 
(p. 54, ll. 925, ete.): 


** As I survey thy face, my heart with pity swells, 
My — ear! Alack, my brain begins to 
umn 
As some sea skiff, while stemming waves which 
shock the prow, 
Is overwhelmed by billows rushing o’er the 
stern, 


80 = while stagg’ring neath Miefortune’s heavy 
ow 
Are felled by news of grievous ills we knew not 
i?) 
It appears to us that poetry cannot be repre- 


sented fairly in another language by merely 
showing a facsimile of its form. We doubt if 


anyone who read this translation without a 
knowledge of the original could even imagine 
that the original was a fine play. The notes, 
though rather rough in form, are helpful. 
Why, in that on 1. 100, does the ancient 
Lebadeia, the modern Livadia, appear in the 
hybrid form Libadia ? 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. A. H. KEANE—who lately resigned his 
professorship of Hindustani in University Col- 
lege, London—will sail at the end of next 
week to America for a stay of two or three 
months’ duration. He has been invited to 
deliver a lecture at Richmond on the negro 
question; and he will also visit Washington, 
in order to conclude arrangements with the 
board of regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
for the publication of a work on the races of 
mankind, for which he has been collecting 
materials for many years past. The aim of this 
work, of which a prospectus appeared in the 
Acapemy of May 12, 1883, is to place in the 
hands of the ethnological student a compre- 
hensive treatise on the races of mankind, 
harmonising with the present state of anthro- 
pological enquiry. It will be in three parts: 
(1) a general introduction, dealing with such 
questions us the antiquity of man, the criteria 
of race, and the evolution of language; (2) a 
classification of the human family under their 
great physical divisions; and (3) an alpha- 
betical index of all known races, tribes, and 
languages. The Smithsonian Institution has 
undertaken to print and distribute 15,000 copies 
of the work. 


SEVERAL German professors ‘and other 
doctors have been at English work lately in the 
British Museum, and some of them are still— 
Profs. Schipper, Kluge, Brandl, Drs. Fischer, 
von Fleischhacker, Schirmer, &c. 


Dr. EpvuarD JAcons, librarian and keeper 
of the archives at Wernigerode to Count von 
Stolberg, is about to publish a careful bio- 
graphical and historical sketch of Juliana 
Countess of Stolberg-Wernigerode (1506-1580). 
This lady was an ancestress of Queen Victoria, 
for by her marriage to William the Rich of 
Nassau-Dillenburg she became the mother of 
William, Prince of Orange (1533-1584), the 
great grandmother of Frederick V., Elector of 
the Palatinate, who married the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of King James I. of 
England, and the great great grandmother of 
Sophia, Duchess of Brunswick-Liineberg (1630- 
1714). The present work, which was under- 
taken at the desire of the present Count von 
Stolberg, will embody the results of years of 
research among the original documents at 
Wernigerode and elsewhere, and will contain a 
considerable amount of information of interest 
to English readers. It will appear in the 
course of September, and will be published by 
— of Halle-on-the-Saaie, at 10s, in whole 
Cc 0 a7 


THE success of the cheap edition of the more 
popular of Charles Kingsley’s books has been 
so great that Messrs. Macmillan propose to 
add several more volumes. This week they 
have published Prose Idylls, which makes the 
twelfth and last volume of the series as origin- 
ally projected. But they have now arranged 
for six more volumes, to appear monthly, which 
will contain The Roman and the Teuton, and the 
several collections of essays and lectures, his- 
torical, scientific, and literary. We venture to 
hope that they will be encouraged to add 
Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the Sea-Shore, if 
not also The Hermits, both of which can at 
present be obtained only in the six-shilling 
edition. There would then remain some half 
dozen or more volumes of sermons, which (with 





selections, &c.) make up the twenty-eight 


volumes of the collected edition of Kingsley’s 
works. 


Lorp TOLLEMACHE, of Helmingham, has 
lent to Dr. Robert von Fleischhacker, for the 
use of the Early English Text Society, three 
more of his manuscripts: (1) The Lapidary (of 
which another copy is in Douce 191 at the 
Bodleian), which is preceded by Hampole’s 
Pricke of Conscience; (2) Harding’s Chronicle, 
with an unprinted poem at the end; 
(3) The book of Maumet. Lord Tollemache 
has also kindly promised to lend the society his 
MS. of Trevisa’s ‘‘Bartholome on the 
Properties of Things,” the Middle Age 
Cyclopaedia, for Dr. von Fleischhacker’s new 
edition of the work, which has not been repro- 
duced since Butman printed and added to it in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time for Shakspere and 
others’ behoof. Dr. von Fleischhacker reports 
that Lord Tollemache’s MS. ‘is really superb,” 
and the best he has seen—an opinion which 
Dr. Furnivall confirms—but it is not in the 
wanted South-Western dialect. Its ‘‘ are” is 
not ‘‘buth,” but ‘‘ beth” most often, and 
‘“ ben” sometimes ; and its forms are not con- 
sistent. If any of our readers knows of a 
“buth ” MS. of this work, he is entreated to 
send notice of it to the Editor of the ACADEMY. 


Dr. FURNIVALL, who is spending his holiday 
close to Lichfield, has been collating the 
Cathedral Chaucer MS. for Prof. Zupitza, and 
the two Hampole MSS. for Dr. Biilbring, &c. He 
has also been working at the earliest wills in 
the registry ; and has written some leaders in 
the Lichfield Mercury which have secured new 
editors for the Early English Text Society, 
started an ‘‘ Antiquarian and Local Notes and 
Queries” in that paper, and promoted the 
formation of one or two Shakspere reading 
parties during the winter season. 


OnE of the Lichfield Hampole MBS, is of 
the fourteenth century, with many final long 
j’s. Itis strongly, though not consistently, 
dialectal, probably North-East Midland, and 
alters and transposes Hampole’s lines in an 
extraordinary way. Both MSS. are of the 
second version or 8 type, though the later MS. 
has the first line of the a type with “ Fader 
almyty,” not ‘‘Fader of hevene.” Dr. Biil- 
bring intends to examine and classify all the 
score or more of MSS. of the Pricke of 
Conscience, outside the British Museum, 
whose eighteen Dr. Percy Andreae has already 
dissertated on and pedigreed. Sooner or later 
an edition of the 8 type of the work will be 
undertaken by the Early English Text Society ; 
and it ought to be in at least four parallel 
texts, like Dr. Morris’s edition of the Cursor 
Mundi, so as to show the differences of dialect 
and text. The Lichfield MS. 18 has ‘‘ty” for 


“th”—a rare spelling. Its second writer 
almost always uses ‘‘ ty.” 


Messrs. DEAN & Son announce for imme- 
diate publication an authorised translation of 
Souvenirs intimes de la Cour des Tuileries, by 
Mdme. Carette (née Bouvet), at one time private 
reader to the Empress Eugénie. 


Tur German text of Chamisso’s ever attrac- 
tive Peter Schlemihl, edited by Miss Buchheim, 
with notes explaining the linguistic difficulties 
and the numerous literary allusions, will 
shortly be issued by the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press. 


Messrs, Hurst & BLAcKETT will publish 
next week, (feof, a novel, in three volumes, by 
Gertrude Forde, author of “In the Old 
Palazzo.”’ 


ANOTHER copyright volume is about to 


appear in ‘‘ Cassell’s National Library,” being 
Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s Visions of England, which 





by the kind permission of the author will be 
issued as vol. 195 on Monday next, 
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Messrs. SwAN SonnENSCHEIN & Co. will 
shortly publish, under the title of Religion: a 
Dialogue, and other Essays, a selection from 
Schopenhauer’s ‘‘ Parerga und Paralipomena,” 
translated by Mr. T. B. Saunders. 


MEssrs. WARD, Lock, & Co. announce anew 
edition, being the nineteenth, of Haydn’s 
Dictionary of Dates, brought down to the 
autumn of 1889. It will be issued in about 
sixteen monthly parts, of which the first will 
be ready by the end of September. 


THE next volume in the ‘“‘ Camelot” Series 
will be Shakspere’s England, from William 
Harrison’s contemporary account, with an in- 
troduction by Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 


THE Revista Contemporanea for August 15 
shows @ new form of flattery of public men. 
P.P. del Busto Valdés has turned the ‘‘diser- 
tissima oratio” delivered by 5. Pidal y Mon 
before the recent national council at Madrid 
into a long poem of Latin elegiacs. 

THE miner-poet, Mr. Skipsey, the newly- 
appointed custodian of the so-called Shakspere’s 
birthplace, writes : 

‘' Mrs. Skipsey and I find our new posta great 


improvement upon any we have hitherto had, and 
we like it very much.” 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


WitH the October number the English Illus- 
trated Magazine will begin a new volume; and 
the publishers have accordingly issued a pro- 
spectus of the arrangements made and the 
fresh features to be introduced. Henceforth, 
the letterpress will be printed across the page, 
and not in double columns; and the thickness 
of the paper will be increased. In considera- 
tion of the large number of subscribers in the 
United States, special efforts will be made to 
interest American tastes, though it is not ex- 
pressly stated that this will be by meansof Ameri- 
can contributions, Only one serial novel will 
run at one time, the first being ‘‘ The Ring of 
Amasis,” by the Earl of Lytton; but each 
number will also contain a short story. Prin- 
cess Christian has promised to write three 
illustrated papers. Mr. Walter Crane will con- 
tribute a series of drawings illustrating his 
recent journey through Greece; Mr. Alan 8S. 
Cole will write on ‘Tapestry,’ illustrated 
from the South Kensington Museum and from 
some examples woven by Mr. William Morris 
after designs by Mr. Burne Jones. Among new 
series of papers will be ‘‘ The Public Schools of 
England,” ‘Girlhood in Different Countries,” 
‘* Celebrities of the Day,” social questions such 
as “Children in Theatres” by Mrs. Jeune, 
sporting articles such as ‘‘ Yacht Racing’’ by 
the Earl of Dunraven, and descriptive accounts 
of the great routes that connect the component 
parts of the British Empire. In this last series 
Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace will tell the 
a of his journey home from India through 
ersia. 


Some difficulty has been experienced about 
the title of Dr. George Macdonald’s new story, 
which will begin to be published as a serial in 
the October number of the Sun (Alexander 
Gardner), As originally announeed in the 
ACADEMY, it was to be called ‘‘ Kith and Kin”; 
but it has been discovered that another novel 
bearing that name is already in existence. The 
author then suggested as a title “A Long 
Home.” But he has likewise been compelled 
to withdraw that, because he found that it 
would be confounded with the title of his 
former book, Home Again. It has now been 


finally decided to call the new story “‘ There 
and Back,” 


THE forthcoming number of the Library will 
contain a second instalment of ‘“‘ Caxtoniana,” 


by Mr. F. Norgate; ‘‘A Day’s Reading in the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow,” by Mr. John 
Ingram; ‘‘The Duty of Governments to pro- 
vide the People with easily accessible Books,” 
by Mr. G. R. Humphery; and papers on ‘‘ The 
Bodleian Library ” and ‘‘ Contractions of Fore- 
Names.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
THE EBB OF THE TIDE. 


Leavinc its foam, its driftwood, on the sand, 
The weary tide retreats—receding slow, 
As though it would resist the Almighty hand 

That draws it from the land. 


Deep rest has fallen round me; but I know 

That in far other hollow clefts and caves 
The turnivg waters have begun to flow 

With surge and murmur low. 
So with the tide of years that passes o’er 

The sands of this our life; the weary waves, 
Here ebbing, flow upon another shore, 

But there shall ebb no more. 

ArTHurR L, SALMON. 








SOME THEATRICAL LAWSUITS: A 
SUPPLEMENT TO COIBBER’S “APULOGY.” 
I, 


THE unreliableness of the dates in Cibber’s 
charming book is well known. But it is not 
so widely known that there were several 
important suits in the Court of Chancery con- 
nected with the theatres in his time of which 
he makes no mention whatever; and an 
examination of the original records relating to 
cases to which he does allude throws consider- 
able light upon the facts. 

During the earlier years of Queen Anne’s 
reign, Christopher Rich reigned supreme at 
Drury Lane. Betterton had opened a new 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but by 1704 he 
was glad to make over his licence to Vanbrugh. 
In 1705 Vanbrugh opened a new theatre which 
he had built in the Haymarket. But in spite 
of every effort the new venture proved 
unsuccessful; and Vanbrugh proposed that 
Owen McSwiney, or Swiney, acting manager at 
Drury Lane, should take over the house, 
clothes and scenery, together with the licence 
to use them. Rich agreed to this arrangement, 
thinking it would bring both houses under his 
control; and told Swiney he could take with 
him such actors as might prefer to go to the 
Haymarket, with the exception of Cibber. All 
profits were to be shared equally between the 
two undertakers. But Swiney had not been 
established long before he and Rich quarrelled, 
and Cibber went over to the Haymarket. 
Swiney then entered into a partnership with 
Wilks, Cibber, and Doggett in March, 1708, as 
we shall see. In June, 1709, came the memor- 
able silencing of the actors at Drury Lane, 
followed by « petition from Booth and tbe rest 
for leave to act. They described themselves as 
reduced to the lowest want (Add. MS. 12,201), 
On November 22, Mr. William Collier, M.P., 
a Tory lawyer, acting upon the strength 
of a letter from Sir John Stanley, the Lord 
Chamberlain’s secretary, came with soldiers and 
broke into Drury Lane Theatre, turned out 
Rich’s servants, and seized the clothes, scenes, 
&c. Booth and the other actors who had not 
gone to the Haymarket joined with Collier, 
and the theatre was re-opened. At the Hay- 
market, in spite of structural alterations which 
improved the acoustic properties of the house, 
the season of 1709-10 was not very prosperous, 
at any rate until Dr. Sacheverell’s trial was 
over; but things were still worse at Dr 
Lane, and Collier, bringing his political 
influence to bear, arranged for an exchange of 
theatres. On November 6, 1710, licences were 





| accordingly granted to Swiney, Wilks, Cibber, 





and Doggett for the acting of comedies and 
tragedies at Drury Lane; and to Collier, for 
the performance of operas at the Haymarket. 
Collier, moreover, was to receive £200 from the 
comedians, and Drury Lane was to be closed 
on Wednesdays, to give the opera a better 
chance, After a time Collier found the bargain 
he had made was not so good as he expected, 
and, political influence being again brought to 
bear, Swivey, in spite of all remonstrances, had 
to let Collier come back to Drury Lane, and 
himself return to the care of opera at the Hay- 
market. The new licences to Swiney for 
opera, and to Collier, Wilks, Cibber, and 
Doggett, for acting at Drury Lane, were 
granted on April 17, 1712. Swiney found the 
opera, in the state Collier had left it, so 
unprofitable that he went abroad, and remained 
in exile twenty years. Collier insisted upon 
having a fixed pension of £700 a year, instead 
of an equal share with the rest; but Cibber 
says that if Collier had been content to take his 
share, he would have received £300 a year more 
than he did. 

With these facts before us, the litigation 
between Swiney and Wilks, Cibber and Doggett 
in 1711 will be more intelligible. Of these 
Chancery proceedings, protracted as they were, 
Cibber makes no mention whatever. The 
original action was brought by Swiney against 
Wilks, Cibber, Doggett, and Champelon, 
treasurer at the Haymarket; but this was 
immediately followed by a cross action brought 
by Wilks, Cibber, and Doggett against Swiney. 
It will be convenient to give all the pleadings 
first, and then the orders and decrees, because 
the two suits were to a great extent heard 
together. Taking the original action first, the 
following is an abstract of Swiney’s bill, dated 
January 12, 1710[-11]. (Chancery Pleadings, 
Hamilton IV. B. and A., bef. 1714, No. 668.) 

Your orator, Owen Swiney, of the parish 
of St. James, Co: Middlesex, gentleman, 
humbly complaining, shows that he, being 
possessed of a lease and the residue of a term of 
fourteen years of and in the theatre in the Hay- 
market, and also of the assignment of Her Majesty’s 
licence for acting plays, operas, &c. for the like 
term, and being thereby entitled to the power of 
directing and governing Her Majesty’s company 
of comedians, players, and other performers, and 
servants therein, and to the profits arising thereby, 
did agree to admit and receive Robert Wilks, 
Thomas Doggett and Oolley Cibber into co- 
partnership with him, and did enter into articles 
with them for that purpose on the 10th March, 
1708; whereby it is recited that by indenture of 
lease dated 7th March, then last past, and made 
between John Vanbrugh, of Whitehall, Oo: 
Middlesex, Esquire, of the one part, and your 
orator of the other part, Vanbrugh, for considera- 
tions therein mentioned, demised to your orator 
all that new-built brick theatre containing in 
length 140 feet of Assize, and in breadth 60 feet 
of Assize, more or less, as the same is enclosed 
within the four walls in a street called the Hay- 
market, and the room or office without the wails 
commonly called Mr. Smith’s office, and the piazza 
next the Haymarket paved with stone, and the 
covered passage between the theatre and a certain 
street or lane called Market Lane, together with 
all rooms, entries, &c., thereunto belonging ; aleo 
with six rooms even with the floor of the stage, 
built on part of the ground lying between the 
theatre and Market Lane, and all rooms over the 
said six rooms, and a yard even with the floor of the 
stage, built on part of the same ground, and all 
rooms over the said six rooms and the yard, witha 
large cistern and pump and New River or Thames 
water laid on for the use of the premises, and two 
houses of office, and all the plays, operas, clothes, 
scenes, machines, &c., used in acting in the sa‘d 
theatre (saving as therein excepted), to hold the 
said theatre, &c., unto your orator, his executors, 
administrators and assigns, from the day next 
before the day of the date of the said indenture of 
lease for 14 years, at the weekly rent of £25 for 
every week in which there shall be any theatrical 
entertainment publicly acted in the said theatre 
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or elsewhere by the company of players belong- 
ing thereunto, so as the weekly sums of £25 
did not exceed £700 in the whole year, nor prove 
less than £500, except the acting of plays, &c., in 
the said theatre should be proaibited by the 
government or the Lord Chamberlain, in which 
case the payment of the said weekly sum was to 
cease with other covenants and agreements, as by 
the said indenture of lease, one part whereof your 
orator is ready to produce. And your orator 
shows that upon admitting Wilks, Doggett and 
Cibber into the said co-partnership the same was 
to last, and your orator was to have the govern- 
ment of them and other Her Majesty’s company 
of comedians, &c , in the said theatre, and in any 
other theatre which might afterwards be taken 
with the consent of the said parties, which was 
a consideration with your orator in agreeing to 
receive Wilks, Doggett and Cibber into partner- 
ship, and to carry on the same for their joint 
profit. Wilks, Doggett and Cibber agreed to act 
from the Ist July following, and your orator 
agreed to manage the theatre, and not to assign 
the lease to anyone without the consent of the 
said parties; and Wilks covenanted to direct all 
rehearsals. And it was agreed that a clear account 
should be kept of all receipts and disbursements. 
Your orator had the property in the said clothes, 
&c., and was liable for the rents, &c., to Vanbrugh, 
and was primarily responsible for debts; it was 
therefore agreed that he should be manager of the 
cash running in the said stock and business and 
should in the first place out of the receipts, 
preferably to all other payments, satisfy the rent, 
and next pay all such sums as should be due to 
actors, servauts, &c., or for wages, clothes, or 
other incidental charges, which control over the 
casli was not given to any of the other parties, nor 
were they to intermeddle therewith. And then 
your orator was first to receive out of the profits 
£300 yearly, and then Wilks, Doggett, and Oibber 
each £200, which is mentioned to be for their over- 
seeing the business of the said theatre, or acting 
therein, and particularly for their performances on 
the stage thereof; and Wilks was further to 
receive £50 a year for caring for rehearsals. Aiter 
this the net profits were to be applied as follows :— 
one half was to be received and retained by your 
orator without rendering any account for the 
same, and the other half was to be divided equally 
between Wilks, Doggett, and Cibber. Losses wore 
to be similarly shared. And Wilks, Doggett, and 
Oibber were each to have a benefit: performance in 
March. Your orator and the said parties carried 
on the house in this way from the 10th March, 1708, 
to the 10th June, 1710, and your ozator kept a 
plain account, to which the said parties had free 
access at all times, which account your orator 
believes to be just and true. But now Wilks, 
Doggett, and Cibber, combining and confederating 
together with divers others, as yet unknown to 
your orator, to defeat the said Articles, and to 
deprive your orator of his right, pretend that they 
are not to await the account of profits or loss by 
the said acting, or to be subject to the said rent 
and considerations to Vanbrugh for the theatre, 
but that your orator only is liable thereto, and 
that they are well entitled to the management and 
receipt of cash belonging thereto, and to receive 
money for their particular and private purposes 
thereout, without regard to the charges which by 
the said Articles are to have the preference, and 
they say that they will continue to hold and retain 
all such sums as they have received for such their 
occasions ; and your orator doth expressly charge 
that although by the accounts kept as aforesaid 
and the last balance thereof for nine months from 
15th September, 1709, to 10th June, 1710, by 
divers means well known to the confederators, the 
said acting has accounted to a loss of £206 0s. 9d 
and upwards, as will appear by the books when 
produced, yet they have drawn out of the receipts 
the several sums following :—Wilks £150, Doggett 
£100, and Cibber £100; and they, having wasted 
and endeavouring to waste the said stock or cash, 
refuse to repay the samo, but endeavour to turn 
the event of the loss thereof upon your orator, who 
has been obliged to maintain the theatre and the 
acting therein; and they are become further 
indebted to him on that account, your orator not 
only having advanced £183 8s. 11d. for such 
tuorort of the eaid house above all his receipts 
Curing these nine months, but aleo is and stands 





indebted on the said confederates’ account for and 
towards the said sum of £350 by them had to one 
Mr. John Hall, for clothes for the confederates and 
others of the said company. Yet the confederates 
refuse to reimburse or suffer your orator to 
reimburse himself our of the receipts, or otherwise 
to secure himself from the said rent, although they 
have the benefit thereof and of the clothes, &c. 
They are also about to employ and lend out the 
same to waste and dispose thereof without your 
orator’s consent, although they have no right to 
interfere with them or any of the receipts, except 
such share as shall by the event of the accounts 
belong to them by these Articles; yet they pretend 
your orator is not the proper person to receive or 
manage the said cash or receipts, and refuse to pay 
or come to account with your orator, although he 
has several times in a fair and amicable manner 
desired the same. All which is contrary to right 
and equity, ard as the accounts are properly 
examinable in a Court of Equity, and your orator 
has no witnesses to prove the same, but they are 
either dead or in parts beyond the sea remote and 
unknown to your orator, he therefore prays that 
writs of subpoena may be granted to Wilks, 
Doggett, and Cibber, commanding them to appear, 
and answer to these premises. 


Then comes a second bill from Swiney, also 
dated January 12, 1710[-11], which, after 
repeating much of the above, continues as 
below. There seems to be some difficulty 
about the date of the payments to Wilks, &c., 
taken from the books, and mentioned in this 
bill, even allowing for the difference of old and 
new style; for the bill itself is dated January 
12, 1710[-11]. 


Your orator intrusted Francis Ohampeclon to 
receive the cash and to give account to him as he 
should require, and satisfaction to the other 
parties, and no objeotion appears to have been 
made by Wilks, Cibber, or Doggett, in the said 
books, but they acquiesced therewith until 10th 
June last, what your orator had done being for the 
benefit of the said partnership, as might be 
supposed, as your orator had the greatest share in 
the loss or gain therein. But now they, con- 
federating with John Vanbrugh, Francis 
Champelon and others, to defeat the said Articles, 
pretend they are not to await the account of profit 
or loss, &c. (as in the preceding bill) ; and your 
orator doth expressly charge that Champelon, by 
the contrivance of the other confederates, now 
denies to be your orator’s servant or agent, and 
refuses to pay the said cash or profits to your 
orator, whereas such receipts are plainly intended 
to remain with your orator for his security. The 
profits are in some months much better than in 
others, so that without a rule being kept as to 
paying dividends your orator would sometimes 
lose, as he has during the past year. Your orator 
was frequently obliged to disburse £200 a week 
or other great sums to support the acting in 
the said theatre, and the same was kept up with 
your orator’s own proper money, and turned to 
loss. And Wilks, Doggett and Cibber have 
received large sums, which ought to have 
been devoted to paying expences, to the 
extent of £4000 and upwards. Your orator, 
also, by the lease with Vanbrugh covenants, 
among other things, not to sell, transfer, &c., 
the said theatre or any part of the premises 
to anyone without Vanbrugh’s special licence, 
nor to dispose of or wilfully let run to ruin 
clothes, machines, &c., and at the end to 
peacefully give up the same, including all 
stock added in the 14 years, in good condi- 
tion; but the confederates pretend they are 
not subject (if they had estates or wherewith to 
make satisfaction) for breach of any of the leases 
or covenants, but pretend they have power to 
dispose not only of the said cash but also of the said 
stock; and Wilks, Doggett and Cibber have 
received from Champelon since the 10th June last 
the further sum or sums of £2000 or upwards, and 
divided among themselves all cash belonging to 
the said stock, Tho books show that on the 31st 
January, 1710 Cibber, Wilks and Doggett sent the 
following order to Champelon: ‘Pay to Mr. Doggett 
all money you have now in cash or that shall 
hereafter be from the 24th November last, except 


| £400, and take his receipt for the same, he being 





now accountable to the company now acting under 
Her Majesty’s licence.’ On November 11, 1710, 
Wilks, Doggett and Oibber each gave a reccipt 
for £20, being part of the money in cash from the 
4th instant; on November 30 each received 
another £40; on December 13, £50 ; on December 
21, £50; on December 23, £40; on January 3, 
1710, £50; on January 11, £50; on January 18, 
£50; and on January 25, £50. On January 26 
Wilks received £20, part of his allowance for 
management; and on February 2, 1710, Doggett 
had £267 83., ‘ being all the money remaining in 
cash from 4th November last to 26th January 
inelusive, except the sum of £400, for which I 
promise to be accountable to those now acting 
under Her Majesty’s licence. Theatre Royal. 
Witness my hand, Thomas Doggett.’ And divers 
other sums are in the said books mentioned. The 
confederates have, as your orator has lately dis- 
covered, kept one or more private books, and 
they are the only persons who can discover 
the same, and to what sum your orator is 
or may be liable according to the event of the 
said next year’s account, as may happen for the 
said year, besides his portion of the loss accruing 
or that may accrue by the said acting. And the 
confederates threaten to sue your orator for 
pretended breaches of great penalties at law ; and 
Vanbrugh, joining with them, has consented to 
take his rent from them, and yet to load your 
orator with the same when he thinks fit; and the 
confederates give out that they are to be his pay- 
masters, pretending the said Articles doso mention 
and direct ; and they let out, sell and exchange 
the Haymarket with and for other theatres, and 
contract severally great debts for the rent, &c., of 
several theatres at the same time, which may 
subject your orator to a two-fold payment without 
any security given him for or against the same 
rents. Your orator may be liable to a rent of 
£3 128. Od. per diem, £1123 4s. 0d., or other great 
claim for the theatre at Drury Lane, 12s. a day 
more than your orator did propose to agree unto 
for the same, and this without his privity and 
against his consent. The confederates share the 
profits of the said theatres without regard to your 
orator’s consent or to his share or interest therein, 
and alter or dispose of affairs, actors and servants 
in the said theatres contrary to your orator’s 
contracts made with them before with the said 
confederates’ consent, and of the said stock, 
pretending that Vanbrugh has so agreed, and that 
he will not insist upon your orator’s said lease or 
covenants, or expect any satisfaction from him for 
any loss arising thereby. 


We now come to the answer put in by Wilks, 
Doggett, and Cibber. The ‘‘ former answer to 
the plaintiff's original bill” appears to be lost. 
The answer here given is dated April 17, 1711. 


The defendants deny that Swiney by any 
agreement made with them was to have the com- 
mand or keeping of the stock of clothes, machines, 
&c., or the direction or government of Her 
Majesty’s Company of comedians and others, or 
was to be manager of the cash running in the 
stock and business of the theatres, further, or in 
any other manner than is expressly mentioned in 
the Articles referred to in these defendants’ 
former answer to the plaintiff’s original bill, and 
to which these defendants refer themselves. They 
deny that to their knowledge or belief any account 
of the profits of the theatre in the bill mentioned 
was publicly kept by the plaintiff's means, to which 
they might resort as they pleased ; on the contrary, 
they often desired to peruse the accounts of the said 
co-partnership, but have never been permitted to 
see the same, except on a Sunday morning, as is 
in the former answer set forth; and they verily 
belicve that such accounts as they have seen are 
unjust; and as to the plaintiff's employing 
Champelon, they admit he was employed as 
treasurer or as steward to the said theatre ; but they 
believe the accounts were kept in the complainant’s 
own possession, nor could they receive any satis- 
faction in relation to them. They were so far from 
acquiescing in the proceedings of the complainant 
in relation to his management of the undertaking 
under the said Articles that they several times 
protested against all his proceedings, as arbitrary, 
unjust, and contrary to the Articles. And on or 
about the 4th November last, Her Majesty being 
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pleased to grant a new licence to these defendants 
and the complainant jointly for acting comedies 
and tragedies, and thereby to vacate the licence 
before in force, and which had been granted to 
Mr. Congreve and Mr. Vanbrugh, and being also 
pleased to grant a licence for the acting of operas 
to Mr. Collier, these defendants humbly conceive 
that they are thereby made equal eharers in the 
said new licence for comedies and tragedies, and 
that the Articles made under the old licence for 
operas, as well as comedies and tragedies, are 
perfectly void and at an end ; nor do they conceive 
themselves any way liable for the payment of the 
rent for the theatre in the Haymarket, or to any 
other of the covenants in the said lease ; the theatre 
in the Haymarket is now solely in the possession 
of Mr. Collier for performing of operas therein, 
and he, as these defendants are well satisfied, does 
pay the rent thereof; that theatre was delivered 
up to Mr. Collier by the complainant’s own con- 
sent, given under his hand. And the defendants 
believe that by the granting of the new licence 
all contracts entered into by the complainant with 
any performers are vacated and void. They own 
that after the granting of the said new licence 
they, and the complainant, continued the defend- 
ant Champelon in the place of receiver under them, 
and they do all own that they are each equally 
liable to share loss as well as profit with the com- 
plainant under the said new licence, and are 
willing to bear their shares ; and they say that in 
whatever dividends of the profits have been made 
under the new licence since the granting of it 
regard has been had to the compiainant’s share, 
one-fourth part, aud the complainant might, if he 
bad thought fit, have retained the same ; and they 
say that by reason of the complainant’s manage- 
ment during the continuance of the said Articles, 
without their privity or consent, the defendants are 
altogether strangers to those accounts, but are 
willing to have such accounts stated according to 
the said Articles, for the time they were in force, 
whenever the complainant thinks fit to make out 
and justify his account. They deny that they 
have advanced Champelon’s salary, or have agreed 
with any of the players or servants for avy large 
rums, eave only that they have agreed with two of 
the actors, by particular request and purely to 
oblige the complainant; aud they own they have 
received of Ohampelon several sums of money 
mentioned in complainant’s bill to be paid, 
amounting to £400 each, which they have 
received and divided, and the like sum of £400, 
being the complainant's share of such dividend, 
has been offered him, and lies ready when he 
thinks fit to take it; and the said £400 each is all 
that has been divided among them since the said 
new licence was granted. Wilks owns he has re- 
ceived £20, and Doggett £267 8s., and some other 
moneys which are and were to remain in cash to 
make good neceseary charges. And these defen- 
dants own themselves equally engaged with the 
complainant for the payment of the rent of Drury 
Lane Theatre, ard for all other charges relating to 
acting therein, where these defendants do now 
act ; and they are wi ling to account with the de- 
fendant from the time of their acting in Drury 
Lane under the new licence. And they say that 
upon the complainant delivering up the theatre in 
the Haymarket to Oollier, Coliier delivered up 
to these defendants and the complainant the 
theatre in Drury Lane which was in his possession, 
and for which these defendants pay the same rent 
as Collier did under his lease, aud no more, being 
£3 12s. a day when they act therein; and they 
deny that they know or believe either the com- 
plainant or they to be liable for the rent of the 
Haymarket Theatre or any other theatre except 
the one in Drury Lane, but believe Collier only is 
liable as regards the Haymarket, and that he pays 
the rent to Vanbrugh. And they own that since 
the granting of the new licence they have been 
forced to take care of and to carry on all the 
affairs of the theatre in Drury Lane without the 
complainant, who, though often requested, has 
refused to join with them therein; and they hope 
it will appear that when the new license was 
granted the defendants were placed each in equal 
power with the complaiuant as to the management 
of acting comedies and tragedies, and were freed 
from the arbitrary proceedings of which the com- 
plainant had been guilty while the said articles were 
in force. And they deny unlawful confederacy. 





The answer of Lucretia Champelon, widow, 
is dated July 3, 1711. She states that the 
complainant employed Francis Champelon, her 
late husband, to receive daily the profits and 
cash arising from acting at the Haymarket 
Theatre, which he entered in the books, and 
paid various sums, as directed by the com- 
plainant; and she is willing to hand in the 
books as the court might direct, but could not 
do more, being a perfect stranger thereto. She 
does not know if at the close of the account her 
husband was debtor to the complainant or to 
Mr. Hall. Her husband lay in a weak state of 
health for a long time before he died; but she 
is not aware that the complainant ever, by word 
of mouth or writing, stated during that time 
that her husband owed him anything. She 
denies all unlawful confederacy. 

G. A. AITKEN, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHAKSPERE’S ‘‘ MAKE ROPE ’S IN SUCH A 
SCARRE,”’—‘‘ ALL’S WELL,” iv. ii. 38-9. 
Lichfield: August 24, 1889. 
In this much-commented-on and much- 
emended passage, Mr. l’, A. Daniel is surely 
right in insisting that the ’s which follows the 





verb “rope,” ensnare, means—as it so often 
does in Shakspere—us, and describes the same 
folk as the ‘‘ ourselves” which follows it. 
Diana, pretending to be driven into a corner 
by Bertram’s vehement passion for her, and his 
pleading for her illicit love, affects to yield to 
him, and says, 
‘‘T see that men make rope ’s [=us] in such a 
scarre [scare | 
That we’ ll forsake ourselves [give up our maiden 
purity ].’’ 

This use of the causative verb is well known 
in earlier stages of the language; but the verb 
is generally do—‘‘ do hang him,” cause him to 
be hanged, have him hung, and like phrases, 
are common as possible in Chaucer, Caxton, &c. 
Make, however, is used in the same way (as in 
French), at least by Caxton—‘‘ He made the 
toun sawte ofte tymes feel sore,” that is, he 
caused or made the town to be assaulted 
oftentimes, he had or got it assaulted. (The 
sentence above is from Caxton’s Blanchardyn 
(from the French), p. 152, 1. 4, now editing for 
the Early English Text Society by Dr. Leon 
Kellner, with a valuable dissertation on Caxton’s 
syntax.) Treating Shakspere’s ‘‘ make rope’s” 
as one of his frequent survivals of earlier 
usages—for others of which see Abbott—his 
meaning becomes clear, and no emendation of 
any kind is wanted in this ‘All’s Well” 
passage. ‘Make rope’s” is ‘* make or cause 
us to be roped or ensnared”; and Diana’s 
speech is—when she is leading Bertram to 
believe that his specious and vehement pleadings 
have overcome her maidenly reserve and made 
her resolve to yield to him— 


‘© T see that men make us to be ensnared [men 
get us ensnared] in such a scare [or fright] that 
we'll forsake ourselves”; ‘* you’ve trapped me in 
such a fix that I’ll yield to your importunities.” 
It is study of earlier English, and not emen- 
dation, that is needed to clear up Shakspere’s 
seeming puzzles. If Shakspere had written 
Greek or Latin all the difficulties in him would 
have been cleared up long ago. These lan- 
guages are held by the learned to be worthy of 
study. But English! The language of modern 
carters! Who need care for that? So the 
Hellenic Society has 800 members, while the 
Early English Text has not 400. Patriotism in 
language means support of Greek. 
F, J, FURNIVALL. 











THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ CLOUGH.” 
Oaford: August 24, 1889. 

In Barbour’s Bruce (xvi. 376-87) we are told 
that Sir James of Douglas assembled fifty men 
against Sir Thomas of Richmond, 

** And in a clewch on the ta hand 
All his archeris enbuschit he’’ ; 

that is, he laid an ambush in a hollow of the 
hill-side. This Scottish clewch (or ‘‘cleuch’’) 
is of course identical with the English 
‘“‘clough ” used in the same sense, and familiar 
to us from its occurrence in English names of 
places. It was from some ‘‘clough” in the 
North of England that the author of ‘The 
Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich” derived his 
name. 

What is the derivation of the word “ clough” ? 
I have consulted a good many dictionaries and 
books on names of places, but have not suc- 
ceeded in finding an etymology of the word 
which was scientifically possible. Dr. Isaac 
Taylor has no difficulty in identifying English 
“‘clough” with Erse cloch, “‘a stone,” ap- 
parently following Jamieson ; but as “‘ clough” 
does not mean a stone, and as Erse words are not 
found till quite late on English soil, we may 
dismiss this guess without the slightest hesita- 
tion. 

Prof, Skeat sees in “ clough” a doublet of 
“cleft,” and follows Webster-Mahn in deriving 
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it from O.E, cléofan, ‘to cleave, to split.” In 
both dictionaries the form ‘‘ clough,” with its 
final guttural, is identified with, and is sup- 

sed to proceed from, Icel. lofi, a rift in a 

illside. Now this etymology should be abso- 
lutely rejected, as it cannot be supported by 
any sure analogy in English phonology. It 
is of course true that an English labial f may 
correspond with an O.E. g spirant, as, for 
instance, ‘‘ dwarf” = dweorg; but in English 
the converse of this never happens. A primi- 
tive Germanic / cannot be represented in Eng- 
lish by a guttural sound. In Dutch we find 
cht Germanic ft, as, for instance, Dutch 
kracht = Old Saxon craft ; but we have nothing 
analogous to this in English. 

What then is the etymology of ‘‘clough ” ? 
And, as a preliminary question, what form may 
we assume for ‘‘clough” in Old English? A 
theoretical form has to be assumed, as unfor- 
tunately the word does not occur in any Old 
English text. From the analogy of English 
“tough” — Scottish teuch = O.E. toh, and of 
English ‘ enough” = Scottish eneuch —0O.E. 
genog, we may infer *cléh or *clég as the theo- 
retical O.E. form of “‘clough.” Let us take 
toh and see whether its etymology will throw 
any light upon *cléh. O.E. toh, tough, is the 
precise phonetic equivalent of O.H.G. zéhi, from 
@ primitive Germanic base *tixu- = *tanxu-, 
guttural n disappearing before x according to 
rule. By a special law in Old English *tanxu- 
became *fonxu-, whence OF, toh. The Ger- 
manic 4/tanx had the meaning to hold fast 
together, and in the form tang- (a form due to 
the operation of Verner’s law) appears in Mod. 
H.G. zange and English tongs. 

In precise analogy with O.E. toh, “ tough,” 
we may derive O.E. *cloh, ‘‘ clough,”’ through 
*clonxu-, from a Germanic *clanxu-. By this 
process we can bring ‘“‘clough” into ablaut 
relation with O.H.G. clings, chlingo, Mod. H.G. 
klinge, which Weigand in his dictionary ex- 
plains by the words ‘‘ thalbach, schmaler bach, 
schmale schlucht,” and which is therefore 
identical in meaning with our ‘‘ clough.” 

For a similar dropping of the nasal before 
x(h) in Gothic we may compare peihs, ‘‘ time,” 
for *binxso-, primitive Germanic ‘*benxso-, 
Vbenx, whence by grammatical change O.E. 
ne Icel. ping, a meeting held at an appointed 
ime. 

A. L, Mayuew. 


SCIENCE. 
Rigveda Sanhitd. Translated by H. H. 


Wilson. Kdited by E. B. Cowell and 
W. F. Webster. Vols. V. and VI. 
(Triibner. ) 


TueEse two volumes bring to a conclusion the 
first complete translation of the Rigveda in 
English. This is in itself a fact deserving to 
be recorded. An additional reason for not 
passing over its completion in silence is the 
consideration that the translation was made 
by one who along with Colebrooke was one 
of the great pioneers of Sanskrit scholarship 
in Europe, and that it has been supplemented 
and partly edited by the most learned among 
living Sanskritists of English birth. When 
Prof. Wilson died in 1860, only three volumes 
of his translation had appeared. He left behind 
him, however, in MS. what appeared to be a 
complete translation of the remaining half of 
the Rigveda. It is interesting to note that, 
as the fourth volume of Max Miiller’s Rig- 
veda was not published till 1862, Wilson 
translated the last three books entirely from 
MSS. The MSS. of the Rigveda being almost 
altogether free from various readings, this was 





no such difficult matter; but to translate with 
the aid of MSS. of Siyana’s commentary 
was a much more serious undertaking. 

Prof. Cowell took upon himself the pious 
task of editing the remains of his old Oxford 
guru, and published the fourth volume, which 
extends to the twenticth hymn of Mandala 
VIII., in 1866. The printing of the fifth 
volume was proceeding when it was discovered 
that the whole of the eighth Mandala, from 
the forty-fourth hymn onwards, was wanting 
in Wilson’s MS. Prof. Cowell supplied the 
deficiency ; but the large amount of purely 
voluntary work which he took upon himself 
as professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge pre- 
vented him from continuing at the time to 
edit Wilson’s MS. of the ninth book, which 
had been left in a very rough state. The 
suspended work of correcting the MS. of this 
and of the tenth book was at length taken up 
by Mr. Webster, a former pupil of Prof. 
Cowell’s, and thus Wilson’s intellectual 
grandson (prasishya). To vol. v. is added as 
an appendix a translation of the Valakhilya 
hymns by Prof. Cowell. The last volume 
contains the whole of the tenth Mandala, for 
the editing of which Mr. Webster is wholly 
responsible. The MS. translation of this 
book, left tolerably complete by Wilson, Mr. 
Webster, as he states in his preface, gives 
unaltered, except where there was an obvious 
slip, or where Siyana’s commentary was 
not adhered to. 

Wilson himself professed to follow the 
traditional interpretation presented by the 
Hindu commentator. No other course was 
open to him, even towards the close of his 
life, for Vedic scholarship was then still in its 
infancy. So close, indeed, is his adherence to 
Sayana that his renderings frequently assume 
the appearance of a paraphrase rather than a 
translation. The critical deficiencies of 
Siyana’s interpretations have been fully 
demonstrated by the late Dr. John Muir in 
his valuable essay on ‘‘ The Interpretation of 
the Veda.” Sayana’s commentary, as is well 
known to students of the Rigveda, contains 
many absurdities; but they are such as would 
not be very surprising in the native interpre- 
tation of a bygone literary period in any 
country when the light of the comparative 
method is lacking. His very absurdities 
serve to inspire confidence in the value of 
critical research. Siyana had, however, the 
advantage of being a native interpreter of 
ancient thought in a country where tradition 
has been more continuous, custom less pro- 
gressive, and the aspects of nature widely 
different from those of Western lands. 

Wilson’s translation has, at all events, the 
value of presenting what was the earliest 
complete exegesis of the Rigveda, elaborated 
a century before the first European ship 
sighted the shores of India. His work also 
makes it easier to judge to what extent 
Sayana was right. Mr. Webster, in his pre- 
face, justly points out the unfairness of giving 
the name of a European for an interpretation 
which is already to be found in the Hindu 
commentator. The somewhat stilted and 
prosaic style of Wilson’s version gives but a 
faint idea of the great poetical beauty of 
many of the hymns of the Rigveda. The 
latter quality is more likely to be done justice 
to in the translation to be looked for in forth- 


| coming volumes of ‘‘ The Sacred Books of the 





East,” which will, at the same time, repre- 
sent the critical side of Vedic interpretation 
by embodying all the most recent results of 
European research. 

The numerous footnotes supplied by Prof. 
Cowell and Mr. Webster will prove valuable 
to students of Siyana. They also contain 
useful references to the parallel passages in 
the Saima-Veda, with Mahidhara’s comments 
and Benfey’s and Roth’s interpretations. 
Wilson seems occasionally to have adhered too 
closely to Sayana; as, for instance, in X. xiv. 
5, where he takes the nominative suvarkéh 
as an instrumental. Mr. Webster has failed 
to note some cases in which Wilson di- 
verged from Sayana. Thus, the form ddtim 
(ib. v. 12) is not, with the commentator, 
rendered as a past indicative, nor dyamat 
(v. 14) as a subjunctive. In the note on 
navagvd (p. 32, vol. vi.) ‘affliction ” is a mis- 
print for ‘‘ affection” (priti). Judging by his 
note on the shal urvih (p. 34), Wilson must 
have misread the name of one of them as arkah 
in his MS. of Siyana, the reading in Max 
Miiller’s edition being érk ka, ‘‘ and strength.” 

Mr. Webster’s footnotes are distinguished 
from Wilson’s by square brackets. The ex- 
planation of Siyana’s words, in note 2, p. 69, 
as ‘‘ Art thou there?’’ can hardly be right. 
Kum iti must mean: ‘ What is the purport of 
my speech?” the answer being the words 
of the text atra eva tvam, which are explained 
to mean asmin sthana eva bhara, ‘‘ Do thou be 
here.” Again, in note 5 of the same page, 
Sayana scarcely says: ‘‘ Treat him kindly for 
the sake of the sacrifice’ ; but rather, “‘ Act 
kindly towards him, the (dead) sacrificer 
(yajamdna): the meaning of asmai being given 
by yagamdna, and the dative form explained 
by artham. 

After what has been said it must be evident 
that Prof. Cowell and Mr. Webster have done 
good work as well as fulfilled a pious duty in 
completing a translation which has not merely 
a historical interest, but must have a certain 
value as representing a phase of Vedic scholar- 
ship that cannot altogether be ignored. 

A. A, Macponett. 








OBITUARY. 
PROF. 8. BEAL. 

Ir is with much regret that we have to 
record the death of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Beal, 
professor of Chinese at University College, 
London, which took place on Tuesday, 
August 20, at the rectory of Greens Norton, 
near Towcester, in Northamptonshire. For 
some years past he had been in weak health. 

Prof. Beal was born in 1825, and educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A, in 1847. He never proceeded 
to a higher degree, though the university of 
Durham conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. in 1885. After holding 
several curacies, he was appointed to @ 
chaplaincy in the Royal Navy in 1852. The 
accident of his serving upon the Sybille during 
the China war of 1856-58 gave the impulse 
to the course of his studies for the remainder 
of his life. He must already have made some 
progress in the knowledge of Chinese, for we 
learn from the Navy List that he was specially 
mentioned in despatches for his services as 
Chinese interpreter on the occasion of the 
destruction of forty war junks up Escape Creek 
in the Canton River. On retiring from the navy 


in 1877, he was appointed by the Admiralty to 
the Greenwich Hospital living of Falstone, m 
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Northumberland; and in the same year he 
was elected to the chair of Chinese in University 
College, London. In 1880, he was transferred 
to another Greenwich Hospital living, that of 
Wark, also in Northumberland ; and only last 
year the crown presented him to the more 
valuable preferment of Greens Norton. 

Prof. Beal’s name will always hold a high 
place in oriental scholarship as being the first 
Englishman (following in the steps of Rémusat 
and Julien) to translate direct from the Chinese 
the early records of Buddhism in that country, 
which throw such a flood of light upon the 
dark period of Indian history. So far as we 
know, his first publication was a paper on 
“The History of the Temples of Hakodate,” 
read before the Chinese branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 1857. In the same year he 
printed for private circulation a pamphlet 
aiming to prove that the Shogun, or Tycoon, 
was not the real Emperor of Japan. At the 
first oriental congress, held in London in 1874, 
he presented a report upon the Chinese 
Buddhist books in the India Office Library ; and 
at the Berlin Congress (1883) he read a paper 
upon ‘* The Buddhist Councils.” 

But the work by which Prof. Beal’s fame 
was established is the series of books in which 
he traced the travels of the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims in India from the fifth to the seventh 
century A.D. The first of this series was J'he 
Travels of Sung-Yun and Fa-Hien, translated 
from the Chinese, with notes and prolegomena 
(Triibner, 1869). Next followed The Si-yu-ki ; 
or Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
translated from the Chinese of Hiuen-Tsiang, 
which forms two volumes of ‘ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series” (1884). And finally the series 
was completed only last year by the publication 
of The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, by the Shamans 
Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung, with a preface con- 
teining an account of the works of I-Tsing. We 
believe that he has left in MSS. some further 
contributions to the same subject. 

Among Prof. Beal’s other works may be 
mentioned The Catena of Buddhist Scriptures 
Srom the Chinese (1872) ; The Romantic Legend of 
Buddha (1876); Z'cats from the Buddhist Canon 
commonly knoun as the Dhammapada, translated 
from the Chinese, with accompanying narra- 
tives (1878); The o-sho-hing-tsan-king: a 
Life of Buddha translated from the Chinese 
version of a Sanskrit orginal, forming vol. xix. 
of “The Sacred Books of the East”; and 
Buddhism in China, in the series of ‘* Non- 
Christian Religious Systems” of the 8.P.C.K. 

Such, in brief, is the record of an active life 
which was by no means entirely devoted to the 
pursuit of oriental studies. Chinese scholars 
as good—nay, better—may survive, but none 
more laborious and single-minded. 

J. 8. C. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
We quote from the Times the following 
anticipations of the subjects that will probably 
be discussed at the meeting of the British 
Association at Newcastle-on-Tyne from Sep- 
tember 11 to 18, The address of the president 
of the meeting, Prof. Flower, will treat in the 
main of the organisation of museums as a 
means by which science may be advanced, 
with some general reference to the still un- 
solved problems relating to the evolution of 
organic life. Capt. W. de W. Abvey, the 
President of section A (mathematical and 
physical science), will take for the subject of 
his address ‘Photography and Molecular 
Physics,” with special reference to the latest 
advances in photography and the photograph- 
ing of colours. In section B (chemistry), Sir 
I. Lowthian Bell will discourse on ‘The 
Progress of the Manufacture of Iron with and 
without the Aid of Science ” ; and there will be 








two important discussions (1) with the economi- 
cal section on ‘‘ The Teaching of Chemistry in 
Schools,” and (2) with the mechanical section 
on ‘* Blast Furnaces,” In section C (geology), 
Prof. James Geikie will devote his address 
mainly to giving an outline of the results 
obtained during the last few years by con- 
tinental workers in the domain of glacial or 
pleistocene geology, with special reference to 
the origin of the loess and the existence of 
palaeolithic man in interglacial epochs. Dr. 
A. Geikie will read a paper on ‘‘ The Geologi- 
cal Structure of the North-West Highlands as 
compared with that of Scandinavia” ; and Dr. 
Nansen will probably describe the geological 
results of his recent journey across Greenland. 
In section D (biology), Prof. J. 8. Burdon- 
Sanderson proposes to give a forecast of the 
future of physiological research, founded on 
the direction in which modern work is tending, 
and the nature of the problems now occupy- 
ing attention. Mr. Romanes will read several 
papers, and also open a debate on ‘Specific Cha- 
racters from the Point of View of their Useful- 
ness.”” In section Ei (geography), Sir Francis 
De Winton’s address will deal largely with the 
commercial and other practical aspects of the 
subject. Among the African travellers expected 
to be present are Mr. Joseph Thomson, the 
Rev. Mr. Ashe of Uganda, Capt. Hore of Lake 
Tanganyika, Capt. Thys of the Congo railway, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Capt. Lugard and 
Consul O'Neill of Nyassaland. Among the 
papers announced are ‘‘ Some Curious Physical 
Changes in the Nile Valley,” by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie; ‘‘Tbe Course of the Upper Nile,” by 
Mr. Ravenstein; and ‘‘ Explorations in North 
Queensland,” by Mr. Lumholtz, of Christiania. 
In section F (economics and statistics), Prof. 
F, Y. Edgeworth will confine himself in his 
presidential address to the definite question: 
‘** What is the Use of the Mathematical Method 
in Political Economy introduced by Jevons ?” 
Two special discussions have been arranged for : 
(1) **The Incidence of Export and Import 
Duties,” introduced by Prof,. Bastable of 
Dublin; and (2) ‘*The Comtist Criticism of 
Economic Science,” by the Rev. Dr. Cunning- 
ham of Cambridge, in the latter of which it 
is hoped that Mr. Frederic Harrison may take 
part. In section G (mechanical science), Mr. 
William Anderson will devote the greater 
part of his address to a review of our knowledge 
respecting the molecular structure of matter, 
with special reference to a right understanding 
of the properties of steel; and he will also 
dwell upon the recent development of petroleum 
as an illuminating and heating agent. In 
section H (anthropology), Prof. Sir W. 
Turner, of Edinburgh, will give an address 
upon ‘‘ Some Recent Theories on Heredity,” to 
be followed by a discussion. It is expected 
that M, Paul du Chaillu will challenge opposi- 
tion on the main thesis of his forthcoming 
book, in which he maintains that the Vikings 
of Scandinavia, and not the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes, were the ancestors of the English race. 


Messrs. HIrscivELD BrotTuErs will pub- 
lish in a few days a new and enlarged edition 
of Dr. A. M. Brown’s work on The Animal 
Alkaloids Cadaveric and Vital; or, The Ptomaines 
and Leucomaines, Chemically, Physiologically, 
and Pathologically considered in relation to 
Scientific Medicine. The new edition will in- 
clude a fresh chapter on ‘Insanity by Auto- 
Intoxication,” and an introduction by Prof. 
Armand Gautier, of Paris. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Herr TEvBNER, of Leipzig, announces a col- 
lected edition of the miscellaneous writings of 
Alfred von Gutschmid, edited by Dr. Franz 


Riihl. The first volume, besides a portrait, 
will consist mainly of his papers on Egypt- 








ology and on Eusebius. In a later volume will 
be given the German originals of the articles 
which he contributed to the Lncyclopacdia Bri- 
tannica on ‘* Phoenicia,” &c. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Bréal suggested some Latin 
etymologies, Caclum, before meaning 
‘‘heaven,” must have had the meaning of 
“vault” in architecture. It may, therefore, be 
derived from the verb caedere, like velum from 
vehere and prelum from premere. Itabies comes 
from a verb rabere, of which the precise mean- 
ing has not been clearly defined. M. Bréal 
remarked that a recognised symptom of madness 
in dogs is their running about at randum ; and 
also that the Greek j¢u8w is used in this very 
sense of ‘‘ turning hither and thither.” He was, 
therefore, disposed to connect rabere with péuBo, 
and to assign it the same meaning. Such is 
also the original meaning of réver, which means 
‘‘to wander” in Old French. M. Bréal pro- 
posed to explain this verb by a noun raive, 
which would come froma low Latin rabia for 
rabies. To this last suggestion M. Paul Meyer 
objected that Latin rabia could give in French 
nothing but rage, and rabiare nothing but rager. 
Finally, there is in Latin an adjective forda or 
horda, meaning a ‘pregnant cow.” This has 
been derived from /fero; but M. Bréal was 
rather disposed to see in it a popular doublet of 
gravida, M. Bréal, in another paper, con- 
tested Prof. Brugmann’s theory of the origin of 
the feminine gender in Indo-European lan- 
guages, according to which the ending -a was 
adopted for the feminine generally simply 
because it happened to be the ending of certain 
words which represented females, such as mama 
‘**mother,” gna ‘* woman.” 


FINE ART. 


SOME ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
Manual of Oriental Antiquities. By Ernest 
Babelon. English Translation by B. T. A 
Evetts. (Grevel.) M. Babelon’s work has 
already won such a bigh measure of praiee 
from the students of oriental archaeology that 
its place is assured among modern authorities 
on the art and culture of the ancient civilised 
nations of Western Asia. It aims at doing for 
them what Prof. Maspero’s Manual of Equptian 
Archaeology has done so well for ancient Egypt. 
It is, in fact, an abbreviated and popular pre- 
sentation of the great work of MM. Perrot 
and Chipiez on the history of early oriental 
art, though M. Babelon is an independent 
worker in the field, and derives his materials 
from wany sources. The large number of ex- 
cellent illustrations adds greatly to the value of 
the book, Mr. Evetts has performed his part 
as a translator with success. His English is 
good and idiomatic, while fully giving the 
sense of the original. We only regret that in 
preparing the work for English readers he did 
not feel himself at liberty to ‘‘enlarge” and 
‘‘revise”’ it more frequently. English authori- 
ties should have been more often referred to, 
and errors accordingly corrected like the 
statements that the Klamite cylinder repre- 
sented on p. 146 is Median, and consequently 
connected with Ecbatana, or that the second 
Hittite figure near Smyrna mentioned by 
Herodotus ‘has been lately discovered by M. 
Humann” (p. 201). The translator’s position 
in the British Museum ought to have enabled 
him to ‘‘revise” these and similar in- 
accuracies. His not having done so cannot be 
ascribed to undue respect for his author, 
seeing that more than once (pp. 22, 79, 139, 
172) he has inserted a footnote flatly contra- 
dicting the assertions of the text. The foot- 
note on p. 187, however, is erroneous, M. 
Babelon being quite right in his description of 


} the figure there represented. It is only the 
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drawing of the figure which is incorrect, the 
feet being represented as bare instead of shod 
with pointed shoes. 


Die Ortsgottheiten in der Griechischen und 
Roemischen Kunst. Von QO. Schultz. (Berlin: 
Calvary; London: Nutt.) Dr. Schultz begins 
by drawing a sharp distinction among “ Orts- 
gottheiten ”’—a general name for deities con- 
nected with places. There are gods of places 
who may be depicted in ancient art as taking 
part in a legendary story, acting either in their 
own proper place or in another; and there are 
gods of places who are not conceived as separate 
from their places, and who are accordingly 
introduced in works of art to show where the 
action is supposed to occur. To the latter, Dr. 
Schultz would restrict the name ‘ Lokalgott- 
heiten.” He then goes on to show how, of the 
deities connected with places, the divine element 
alone comes out in early art. They are divine 
agents, but with time their divinity recedes ; 
and at last, their local aspect only being left, 
they become mere ‘“ Lokalgottheiten,” mere 
symbolic scenery. No local gods, in this narrow 
sense, can be shown with certainty on vases 
earlier than Alexander’s time. Even ‘‘ Orts- 
gottheiten” in the general sense are scarce 
before that period. They are confined to scenes 
of heroic action, and do not appear amid the 
transactions of dailylife. In late works of art, 
however, notably on Roman sarcophagi, we find 
place-gods frequent and present at any action, 
merely to show the locality. Within this broad 
difference Dr. Schultz has much to tell us of the 
mode of representation of hills and towns, 
rivers, springs, and harbours. The name may 
be affixed to the figures or may not. Towns or 
countries appear as richly-dressed female 
figures. Sometimes a mural crown marks ihe 
goddess of a city; sometimes a special costume 
indicates the country. The goddess Roma has 
a peculiar treatment, as an armed maiden. But 
it is the rivers which occur oftenest ; and they 
receive an artistic treatment which, though 
always conventional, is yet the most diversified. 
(This may be due to the long-enduring genuine 
river-worship, to which Tacitus and later 
authors bear testimony.) Whereas the deities of 
the springs are always female and young, those 
of the rivers are always male, and either young 
or old. A somewhat sad expression of face is 
common to all the water-deities. The older 
Greek idea identified the river and the godhead. 
The Jater Greek, and still more the Roman, idea 
pointed rather to a god in the river. Hence 
the figure of an anthropomorphic deity rising 
out of his riverhead on Trajan’s column. In 
tolerably late work the river-god is often decked 
with attributes which point to the wealth he 
causes—ears of cornor a cornucopia. And thus 
Dr. Schultz’s essay runs naturally off into the 
— examination of various works of ancient 
art. 


La Piscine de Bethesda & Jerusalem. By C. 
Mauss. (Paris: Leroux.) This sumptuously 
edited volume is an indispensable addition to 
the libraries of all those who are interested in 
the archaeology and topography of Palestine. 
M. Mauss was the architect to whom was en- 
trusted the work of restoring the Church of St. 
Anne on the north-east side of the Haram at 
Jerusalem ; and the book he has just published 
contains an account of the archaeological dis- 
coveries made during the progress of the 
work, and is adorned with a profusion of 
valuable and beautifully executed illustrations. 
The main object of the book is to prove that 
the Church of St. Ann occupies part of the 
site of the Pool of Bethesda. The arguments in 
favour of this conclusion are drawn partly from 
the discoveries made under the foundations of 
the church, such as a mosaic pavement, a frag- 
ment of a column ornamented with Christian 


as of the ‘‘ porches ”’ of an ancient pool ; partly 
from the evidence of old maps and writers like 
Antoninus, who visited Jerusalem at the be- 
ginning of the seventh century. The architec- 
tural training of M. Mauss lends special 
authority to what he has to tell us. 


Sculptures et Inscriptions de Palmyre a la 
Glyptothéque de Ny Carlsberg. Décrites et 
expliquées par D, Simonsen. (Copenhagen: 
Lind.) Itis to be hoped that this catalogue 
will attract the attention of some of the 
orientalists now in congress at Stockholm to 
the unique collection of antiquities from Pal- 
wyra brought together by Mr. Carl Jacobsen, 
with the assistance of the Danish consul at 
Beyrout. They consist, in the main, of funerary 
monuments, sculptured in high relief, dating 
from the two centuries that preceded the de- 
struction of Zenobia’s city by the Romans. A 
number of them, evidently portraits of the 
deceased, are here reproduced in photogravures, 
which show the peculiar form of art represented 
—that of the Greek decadence—and also enable 
us to recognise the elaborate nature of the dress 
and ornaments worn. One of them is a 
mummy. In many cases the monuments bear 
inscriptions in Aramaean, giving little more 
than the family names of the deceased, with 
conventional expressions of mourning. These 
inscriptions have been carefully reproduced by 
zincography, with the assistance of Prof. J. 
Euting, of Strassburg. Though several of both 
the monuments and the inscriptions have 
already been published, this complete cata- 
logue to the collection forms an invaluable 
aid to the study of Palmyrene art. It 
is beautifully printed—as, indeed, are most 
of the publications that reach us from Scan- 
dinavia. 








THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


THE tbirty-second Annual Report on the 
National Portrait Gallery records the purchase 
of seven new works and the acquisition by gift 
of double that number. One of the most in- 
teresting of those bought is a view of ‘‘The 
Court of Chancery as held openly in Westmin- 
ster Hall, during the Reign of George I.” It 
shows the four judges of the court—Lord Chan- 
cellor Macclesfield, Solicitor-General Sir Philip 
Yorke (afterwards Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke), Sir Thomas Pengelly, and another, 
possibly Sir Joseph Jekyll—seated against the 
tapestried south wall of Westminster Hall, clad 
in black gowns, long wigs, aud hanging cra- 
vats. On a green-covered table in front lie 
the chancellor’s mace and the purse of the great 
seal. About sixty heads appear in the picture, 
which is a curiously vivid glimpse into the past 
of our law courts. It is the work of Benjamin 
Ferrers—a deaf and dumb artist known by his 
portrait of Bishop Hoadly in the Bodleian, and 
by his portrait of Bishop Beveridge, mezzotinted 
by Sherwin. Formerly in the possession of the 
Earl of Hardwicke, it was acquired at the Wim- 
pole sale. Here, too, was bought a three- 
quarters length of the Earl of Macclesfield, the 
presiding judge in the former picture, painted 
by Kneller, in 1714, when he was Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench. Another example 
of Kneller’s work is a half-length of Charles 
Montague, Earl of Halifax, president of the 
Royal Society, and the friend of Pope and 
Newton. A curious picture is the portrait of 
the Earl of Rochester, the boon companion of 
CharlesII., by Wissing, where he appears, richly 
dressed, in the act of placing a Jaurel-crown on 
the head of a monkey, which bas torn up some 
papers and offers him a scrap. By Michael 
Wright is a portrait of Thomas Chiffinch, the 
confidant of Charles II., and keeper of his 
jewels and pictures; by Mireveldt is a highly 





symbols, and the remains of aqueducts as well 


important picture of Sir Horace Vere, Baron 


Tilbury, celebrated for his military exploits in 
the Netherlands; and by Kueller a portrait of 
Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, lord high 
treasurer in the time of James II. The gifts 
include a full-length of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, by Jervas, in the robes of the Order of 
the Bath; the Countess of Sunderland, second 
daughter of the Duke of Marlborough, by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller; the poet Cowper, a drawing 
by W. Harvey after the well-known engraved 
picture by Abbot; busts by the late M. Noble 
of Lieut.-General Sir James Yorke Scarlett, 
G.C.B., and Harriet Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Sutherland; Sir John Watson-Gordon’s por- 
trait of Sir William Molesworth, editor of 
Hobbes ; a bust-portrait of Clarke, the traveller, 
by Opie; and the full-length seated portrait 
of John Bright, by Ouless, etched by Rajon, 
which was sold last May at Christies’. The 
trustees record their satisfaction that through 
the offer of an anonymous donor they ‘‘ have at 
last a prospect of seeing the portraits located in 
a building worthy of the collection,” which 
now comprises a total of 879 works. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE annual autumn exhibition of pictures in 
the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool will open 
on Monday next, September 2. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co. announce a new 
serial publication, to be called the Cabinet 
Portrait Gallery. Each monthly part will con- 
tain three cabinet- sized photographs of eminent 
men and women of the day, with accompanying 
biographical sketches. The photographs are 
taken by Messrs. W. & D. Downey, and are 
reproduced by the Woodburytype process. 


Two memorial brasses of the Washington 
family have been stolen from the parish church 
of Sulgrave, near Banbury. Though even the 
late Col. Chester was unable to prove the 
steps in the pedigree, we believe it is generally 
admitted that George Washington was de- 
scended from the Sulgrave family. From the 
American side, the earliest ancestor 18 4 
Laurence Washington, who emigrated to Vir- 
ginia with a brother John, and died there in 
1676. The difficulty is to find the father of 
Laurence and John, the old explanation of 
Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King of Arms, having 
been exploded by Col. Chester’s genealogical 
researches. 


Messrs. C. H. SHannon and C. 8. Ricketts— 
two artists of kindred tastes, some of whose 
work may be seen by the general public in the 
current number of the Universal Review, illus- 
trating a remarkable story by Mr. Julian 
Corbett—have conspired to produce for a more 
limited circle a serial art publication of their 
own, to which they have given the name of the 
Dial. Concerning the letterpress, we do not 
propose to say much, except that the sentiments 
are French, if not gaulois, and that the style 
throughout bears marks of immaturity. The 
draftsmen are more at home in their proper 
medium. The cover, the initial letters, and the 
plates alike make a frank appeal to feelings and 
to methods that have yet to win popularity in 
this country. Boldness of imagination, not to 
be deterred from attempting the mystical by the 
risk of reaching the grotesque, deserves 
acknowledgment in proportion to its rarity. 
And we are better pleased to record the large 
measure of success which Mr. Shannon 7 
least has attained in the most difficult forms © 
illustration, than to point out certain mmor 
details that we could have wished otherwise. 
Those who are in sympathy with this newes 
aspiration of English art should address — 
selves to Mr. Shannon, The Vale, King's-roae, 
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THE STAGE. 


The London Stage: its History and Traditions 
from 1576 to 1888. By H. Barton Baker. 
In 2 vols. (W. H. Allen.) 


Mr. Baxer’s book, which is a sort of com- 
plement to Our Old Actors, is less compre- 
hensive in its scope than the title and a few 
words in the preface might suggest. He does 
not attempt to write a philosophical history, 
to analyse any remarkable plays, to trace the 
development of the actor’s art, or to point 
out the connexion between public taste and 
dramatic phenomena at different periods. 
Beginning with a rather full account of the 
Elizabethan stage, he simply makes it his 
business to narrate the varying fortunes of 
every London theatre, both past and present, 
and is content to devote about thirty pages to 
the other matters which receive his attention. 
Like Dr. Doran, whose mantle he seems 
anxious to catch, he seldom rises above the 
level of the anecdotic style. Yet, humble as 
his aim may be, such a work as this is un- 
questionably wanted, since the information it 
conveys is not to be obtained elsewhere in a 
compendious form. Mr. Baker has failed to 
make a very good use of his opportunity. His 
volumes are certainly full of interest, but the 
way in which he treats the subject is open to 
adverse criticism on several points. 

The most conspicuous defect in Zhe London 
Stage is a too frequent want of accuracy. 
Mr. Baker, to do him justice, has a fear that 
in this respect he is not wholly blameless. 
“Tt would be too much to expect,” he writes 
at the outset in reference to dates, ‘‘ that 
errors have not crept in. Printers have a 
happy knack of confusing the figures 3, 5, and 
8.” The obvious reply to this plea is that 
he should have taken the trouble to compare 
his proofs with the MS. But some of his 
mistakes are not due to the happy knack he 
mentions. Addison’s ‘' Rosamond” came 
forth in 1707, not 1770. Mrs. Siddons’s last 
appearance on the stage was later than in 
1817. Robertson’s ‘‘ Caste” was produced 
in 1867, not 1869. Mr. Baker has a right 
sense of the importance of Mr. Irving's career, 
but this does not prevent him from assigning 
“The Bells” to the year 1872 instead of 
1871, or the Lyceum revival of ‘ Richelieu ” 
to 1874 instead of 1873. In the spelling of 
names, too, he is often at fault. Genest 
appears as Geneste, Marguerite de |’Epine as 
Marguerite l’Epine, Erckmann as Erckman, 
the translator of ‘‘Don Quixote” as Motteaux, 
the heroine of “An Unequal Match” as 
Hesther Grasebrook, Adrienne Lecouvreur 
& Lecouvrer, and Diderot’s Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien as the “Paradox d’un Comédien.’’ 
Again, Mr. Baker is scarcely fortunate in 
affecting an intimate knowledge of the old 
French stage. ‘ Betterton,” he says, ‘‘accom- 
panied Davenant to Paris to study the 
wrangements of the theatres, and must have 
seen the great Baron act, and Champmeslé, and 
Dumesneil” (sic). It seems almost cruel to 
remark that at the time in question (1661) 
Baron was hardly out of the nursery, that 
Champmeslé had yet to desert her father’s 

ome at Rouen to go on the boards, and that 

alf a century was to elapse before Dumesnil 
even came into the world. The chief players 
‘en by Betterton in Paris must have been 
Molitre, Floridor, and Montfleury. 


Mr. Baker’s studies of the poetic drama do 
not appear to have educated his ear in the 
niceties of verse. His feeling for metre and 
rhythm is at best slight. In recording the 
progress of Italian opera in England, for 
instance, he asks us to believe that John 
Byrom’s epigram upon Handel and Buonon- 
cini (which, as though to show how hard old 
errors die, he ascribes to Swift) was as 
follows : 


*€ Some say that Signor Baononcini 
Compared to Handel’s a?mere ninny ; 
While others say that to him Handel; 

Is hardly fit to hola a candle ; 
Strange that such difference should be 
’"Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee!”’ 


Let us now quote this sneer at the opera, or 
rather at music in general, as the satirist 
wrote it : 
** Some say, compared to Buononcini, 

That Mynheer Handel’s but a ninny ; 

Others aver that he to Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold a candle ; 

Strange all this difference should be 

’Twixt Twecdle-dum and Tweedle-dee !”’ 


Except upon one hypothesis, it is impossible 
to understand how Mr. Baker came to pass 
his version of the epigram without verifying 
it. Another sign of verse-deafness is to be 
found in his quotation of Lord Rochester’s 
attack upon the players who made public 
sport of the peculiarities of Mohun in his 
decrepitude :— 

‘* These blades, indeed, are cripples in their art ; 

Mimic the foot, but not the speaking part. 

Let them the Traitor or Volpone try, 

—, they rage like Cethegus or like Oassius 

e 
Rochester had not a few sins to answer for, 
but he was surely incapable of writing such 
a line as the last of those just cited. 

Some of the opinions expressed by Mr. 
Baker are quite untenable. He sees in Gar- 
rick the greatest actor that England, or 
perhaps the world, has ever known. It is 
not often possible to prove or disprove an 
assertion like this, as the ephemeral stories of 
the stage are hardly to be perpetuated by the 
highest literary skill. But if the greatness 
of an actor is to be measured by the extent 
of his tragic force—a proposition which to us 
is beyond dispute—the claim here put forward 
in behalf of Garrick must be rejected. 
Nothing he did had so powerful an effect upon 
playgoere as that produced by Edmund Kean 
ia the most vivid scenes of ‘‘ Othello,” 
‘Richard IIL,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘ Macbeth,” 
“Lear,” ‘The Merchant of Venice,” and 
“A New Way to pay Old Debts.” It was 
not for ‘‘ Punch,” as Johnson perhaps too 
harshly called his old schoolfellow, to make 
“the pit rise at him.” He was deficient in 
earnestness, in sincerity, and in the gift of 
self-abandonment. In the midst of an im- 
pressive scene he would jest with friends 
standing at the wings. ‘‘ We cannot 
help being sceptical,” wrote Leigh Hunt, 
‘about Garrick’s talents in characters of deep 
and serious interest, since off the stage he was 
little better than a quick-eyed trifler, full of 
phrases of gabbling jargon, and coarse-minded 
withal.’’ His sway over the world of passion, 
too, was comparatively small. Kean identified 
his name not only with characters which 
Garrick for a time made his own—Richard 





ILI. and Lear—but with characters in which 


Garrick failed or shrank from appearing— 
Othello, Shylock, Iago, and Sir Giles Over- 
reach. It should also be borne in mind that 
Kean lived in a far more critical and exacting 
age than that which preceded the intellectual 
agitation induced by the Revolution. Alto- 
gether, instead of merely being the tragedian 
who came “ nearest to Garrick,’’ as Mr. Baker 
is good enough to allow, he surpassed his 
predecessor by many palpable degrees. 

Nor does our author’s judgment become more 
trustworthy as he passes on. He betrays a 
curious lack of penetration in regard to the 
principal actor of our own day. Mr. Irving 
is described in one place as the present 
representative of the school founded by 
Macready, and in another as a disciple, 
though in no way an imitator, of Charles 
Fechter. How Mr. Baker reconciles these 
inconsistencies he neglects to tell us. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Irving’s style, whether 
we relish it or not, is quite peculiar to him- 
self, and has as little in common with the 
cheap statuesqueness of Macready as with the 
cheap picturesqueness of Fechter. No less 
unhappy than Mr. Baker’s effort to trace a 
descent of theatrical method is a part of his 
criticism upon Miss Terry. According to 
him, it is in ‘‘The Amber Heart” that her 
genius rises to its highest point. He is right 
in admiring the exquisite tenderness and 
grace of her impersonation in the piece; but 
to affirm what he does is to imply that sbe 
cannot avail herself of the larger scope 
afforded her in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” 
‘* Hamlet,” ‘ Faust,” and, above all, ‘‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing.” 

Of this readable yet disappointing book 
there is little more to say. Mr. Baker, though 
evidently well posted up in the history of the 
modern stage, is guilty of at least three 
serious omissions. Signor Salvini, who created 
so deep an impression at Drury Lane about 
fourteen years ago, is never referred to; the 
association of Mr. Irving and Mr. Edwin 
Booth at the Lyceum in 1881, interesting as 
for various reasons it was, is passed over in 
complete silence ; and for any information as 
to ‘‘ All for Her”—one of the few plays of 
recent times that take rank as literature—we 
must not go to the account of the theatre at 
which it was first produced. 

If a second edition of The London Stage 
should be called for, Mr. Baker would do well 
to test his statements of fact, reconsider his 
most cherished views, and strive to make his 
record adequate within its prescribed limits, 
as in that case he might readily impart to his 
volumes a worth which, while provided with 
a good chronological table and index, they do 
not at present possess. 

Freperick Hawxxys. 
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